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If  s interesting  to  look  through 
back  issues  of  the  JOURNAL  to 
see  how  recruiting  has  develop- 
ed over  the  years.  Notice  that  I 
say  “developed,”  not  “changed.” 
Few  things  have  really  changed. 

Listen  to  some  of  the  reasons 
young  men  gave  for  enlisting  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  JOURNAL. 

‘“There  is  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement. You  can  study  there 
and  I intend  to  continue  my  col- 
lege studies  and  become  a den- 
tal technician”  - Neil  J.  Rossi, 
Yonkers,  NY. 

‘“You  have  a chance  to  be 
something  after  a few  years”  - 
Joseph  M.  Zafrano,  Brooklyn, 
NY. 


‘“I  like  the  idea  of  military 
training  for  my  personal  devel- 
opmenf’  - Eugene  Rettig,  As- 
toria, NY. 

Whatthese  soldiers  were  say- 
ing in  1 935  is  that  the  Army  is  a 
place  where  you  can  be  all  you 
can  be. 

Issues  of  the  JOURNAL  since 
that  time  have  been  filled  with 
practical  advice  to  the  recruiter 
on  sales  techniques  and  sales 
support.  A 30-year-old  JOURNAL 
(Feb  55)  tells  recruiters  to  set  a 
time  at  the  end  of  each  day  to 
review  and  plan  for  tomorrow. 
And  you  thought  RMS  was  new! 

A 20-year-old  JOURNAL  (Feb 
65)  tells  the  story  of  a California 
recruiterwho  took  a group  of  high 
school  foreign  language  stu- 
dents to  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute in  Monterey.  This  article 
does  show  its  age,  because  to- 
day, the  Army  would  come  to 
them. 


In  1 979,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  GEN  Rogers,  approved 
the  establishment  of  Total  Army 
Involvement  in  Recruiting  (TAIR). 
Since  then,  every  installation’s 
assets  have  been  available  to  the 
recruiting  effort,  from  a soldier 
class  on  outdoor  life  to  an  80- 
piece  band  performance.  TAIR 
helps  the  recruiter  gain  access 
to  the  high  school  previously 
closed  to  him.  Besides  good  will, 
TAIR  generates  leads  and  cre- 
ates interest  in  the  Army.  This 
issue  of  the  recruiter  JOURNAL 
features  TAIR  and  other  pro- 
grams and  sales  tips  that  can 
help  you  accomplish  your  mis- 
sion. 

As  we  approach  mid-year,  I ask 
each  of  you  to  evaluate  whether 
you  are  using  all  available  means 
to  accomplish  your  mission. 
Using  them  can  make  FY  85 
Regular  Army  and  Army  Reserve 
missions. 


J.  O.  BRADSHAW 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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ABOUT  THE  COVER 

This  month’s  cover,  photographed  by  Master  Sgt.  Dave  Goldie,  82nd  Airborne  Di- 
vision, features  a Biackhawk  helicopter  lowering  a 1 05mm  Howitzer,  belonging  to 
the  2nd  Battalion,  321st  Field  Artillery,  as  members  of  82nd  Airborne’s  1-1 7th 
Cav,  provide  cover  fire.  The  demonstration  took  place  before  an  audience  of  over 
sixty  thousand  onlookers  prior  to  the  running  of  the  annual  "Miller  500”  auto  race 
in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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Commentary 

Army  ethics  play  important  role 
in  producing  better  soldiers 


by  Qen.  John  A.  Wickham,  Jr. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff 


“Far  from  being  a handicap  to  com- 
mand, compassion  is  the  measure  of  it. 
For  unless  one  values  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  and  is  tormented  by  their  or- 
deals he  is  unfit  for  command.  ” said 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley. 

Over  time,  when  our  nation’s  his- 
tory is  written,  its  greatness  will  not 
be  measured  by  economic  wealth, 
international  prestige,  or  moments  of 
glory  in  battle,  but  by  how  we  have 
cared  for  our  people. 

It  is  the  continuous,  creative,  self- 
less care  given  to  our  soldiers, 
families  and  units  under  the  demand- 
ing requirements  of  military  life 
which  will  give  sustaining  power  to 
these  same  soldiers,  families  and 
units  when  our  soldiers  must  go  to 
war. 

We  must  care  to  train  and  we  must 
train  to  care. 

Over  20  years  ago,  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson  worked  with  great  faith  to 
develop  the  concepts  of  the  “Army 
takes  care  of  its  own’’  and  “Let’s 
put  the  personal  into  personnel.’’ 
He  also  helped  start  the  Army  Com- 
munity Service.  Over  the  years  the 
Army  was  built  on  that  commitment 
to  caring  for  soldiers  and  families. 

All  of  us  have  a moral  obligation 
to  enhance  unit  and  family  cohesion 
and  to  foster  human  values  within  our 
military  community.  The  stronger  the 
family,  the  better  the  soldier  tends  to 
fulfill  his  role  in  military  life.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  John  O.  Marsh 
Jr.,  has  said,  “The  stronger  the  family 
is  at  sustaining  values  and  strength- 


ening bonds,  the  better  the  children 
are,  and  in  a sense,  the  better  the 
nation.”  There  is  a dimension  of  the 
American  dream  present,  the  notion 
of  strength,  that  is  tied  to  the  military 
family,  and  we  have  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  and  perpetuate 
that  dream. 

There  is  another  dimension  that  is 
both  significant  and  a point  of  self- 
interest  to  the  Army.  Our  most  impor- 
tant mission  is  to  maintain  the  read- 
iness of  the  Army  in  order  to  protect 
this  great  nation.  That  is  our  first  task. 
But  readiness  is  inextricably  tied  to 
soldiers’  morale  and  discipline,  and  to 
sustaining  their  families’  strength. 
Therefore,  to  the  extent  we  can  make 
those  soldiers  and  families  feel  better 
about  the  Army  and  the  support  pro- 
vided by  the  Army,  then  the  better 
off  will  be  the  soldier,  the  Army  and 
the  nation. 

Caring  for  soldiers  means  much 
more  than  cursory  interest  in  their 
affairs.  Caring  means  sincere  involve- 
ment in  helping  to  find  solutions  to 
their  problems  and  in  improving  their 
welfare  and  that  of  their  families. 
Caring  means  dedicated  teaching  and 
training  so  that  soldiers  are  successful 
in  battle  or  in  tough  training,  and  so 
that  they  survive  the  perils  of  war. 
Caring  means  setting  examples  of 
moral  and  professional  excellence  so 
that  soldiers  can  be  inspired  to  reach. 
And  caring  means  nurturing  a com- 
mand climate  where  soldiers  are  chal- 
lenged, and  where  they  can  feel  good 
about  themselves  and  the  Army 
because  they  can  learn,  grow,  and 
“Be  all  they  can  be.’’ 


There  are  fundamental,  practical 
reasons  for  bonding  soldiers, 
families  and  the  Army  together,  and 
there  are  many  caring  agencies  such 
as  the  Chaplains,  the  Army  Com- 
munity Service,  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  organizations  who  work  on 
building  a stronger  Army  by  boosting 
“soldier  and  family  power.’’ 

The  year,  1984,  was  designated  the 
"Year  of  the  Army  Family.”  This  was 
not  a passing  theme.  The  Army  re- 
mains committed  to  formulating  legis- 
lative intiatives  that  will  provide  sub- 
stance to  the  program.  We  are  building 
organizational  momentum,  but  it  will 
take  everyone  in  the  chain  of  command 
to  assure  success. 

In  accepting  the  “special  trust 
and  confidence’’  reposed  in  us,  the 
leaders  of  today’s  Army,  we  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  caring  for  our 
soldiers,  our  civilians  and  our  fami- 
lies. The  history  of  our  individual 
careers  will  reflect  the  legacy  of  our 
gifts  to  enrich  the  human  dimension. 
We  must  be  generous. 

Call  toil-free  for 
assignment  info 

A new  24-hour  toll-free  phone  num- 
ber is  now  available  to  aid  enlisted 
solders  in  contacting  the  information 
and  assistance  office  at  the  Enlisted 
Personnel  Management  Directorate. 

Soldiers  seeking  personnel  assis- 
tance such  as  contacting  their  assign- 
ment managers  or  other  related  mat- 
ters may  now  call  1-800-255*9411. 
(ARNEWS.} 
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Accidents  are  symptoms 
of  Army  management  ills 

Gen.  Maxwell  R.  Thurman,  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
has  called  for  new  and  revitalized  command  involvement 
in  safety.  According  to  Gen.  Thurman,  “The  final  ob- 
jective is  a single,  proactive,  highly  visible  Army  Safety 
Program  under  strong  command  leadership  at  every 
level.” 

Thurman’s  directions  are  targeted  at  correcting  a long 
standing  flaw  in  Army  safety;  that  is,  the  tendency  to 
believe  that  safety  staffs  or  organizations  carry  the 
whole  responsibility  for  safety. 

Achievement  of  safety  is  an  undelegable  responsiblity 
of  command  or  top  management,  the  term  used  in 
industrial  safety.  What  is  delegable  to  a safety  staff  is: 

• The  responsibility  for  preparing  the  policies,  dir- 
ectives, and  procedures  through  which  the  commander's 
authority  is  used  to  require  the  elimination  of  unsafe 
acts  and  conditions. 

• Surveillance  over,  and  analysis  of,  the  operations 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  the  commander  with 
the  data  he  needs  either  to  be  assured  that  hazards  have 
been  eliminated  and  risks  reduced  or  to  face  the  re- 
sponsibility for  acceptance  of  hazards  that  cannot  be 
eliminated. 

When  it  comes  to  accident  prevention,  the  industrial 
safety  professionals  have  some  very  good  ideas.  Today, 
a concensus  is  emerging  that  "accidents  are  caused  by 
human  error...”  and  to  drive  the  point  home  and  establish 
a foundation  for  accident  prevention  “...can  be  traced 
to  imperfect  management  related  to  planning,  organizing 
and  controlling.” 

To  commanders,  that  may  sound  as  an  unfair  over- 
simplification. However,  it  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
we  can  learn  from  our  past  experiences  and  that  there 
are  truly  few,  if  any,  new  types  of  accidents.  Further, 
the  identification  of  risks  and  hazards  and  their  cor- 
rection must  surely  be  management  responsibility. 

Significant  gains  in  Army  safety  have  been  achieved 
in  recent  years  and  our  record  for  protecting  our  people 
and  conserving  our  resources  is  improving. 

If  further  gains  are  to  be  realized,  we  must  adopt  a 
management  approach  to  accident  prevention.  Experi- 
ence in  other  fields  of  management  indicates  that  this 
may  be  a simple,  easily  understood,  and  effective 
methodology.  Let’s  decide  as  an  Army  to  eliminate  ac- 
cidents. It’s  a truly  competitive  challenge— the  cause  is 
just,  so  work  at  it.  (Army  Safety  Management  News, 
Summer  1984) 


Group  shopping 

Group  shopping  may  be  the  answer  for  military  per- 
sonel  whose  duty  site  is  distant  from  a commissary,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  want  to  take  advantage  of  shopping 
and  saving  there,  said  officials  at  the  U.S.  Army  Troop 
Support  Agency. 

Group  shopping  allows  authorized  commissary  pa- 
trons customers  to  act  as  agents  to  purchase  merchandise 
for  other  authorized  shoppers.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
Letter  of  Authorization  designating  the  agent  and  in- 
cluding the  names,  ranks  and  social  security  numbers  of 
the  individuals  for  whom  they  are  authorized  to  shop. 
The  installation  commander  approves  the  letter  which 
must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  commissary. 

"Military  personnel  assigned  to  recruiting  duty,  should 
benefit  from  group  shopping,”  said  a commissary  official. 
"It’s  just  another  way  in  which  we  try  to  accommodate 
the  military  family.”  (Flo  Dunn,  PAO,  US  Support 
Agency,  Fort  Lee,  Va.) 

Greyhound  reduces  rates 
for  service  members 

Greyhound  Bus  Lines  have  announced  a furlough  fare 
program  and  a cargo  shipping  rate  reduction. 

Greyhound  recently  reduced  their  15-and  30-day 
Ameripasses  by  50  percent  for  active  duty  soldiers  and 
retirees.  In  a'ddition  family  members  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eleven  get  a 75  percent  discount,  and  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  five  can  travel  free.  None  of  the 
family  members  need  be  accompanied  by  the  sponsors. 
The  special  rate  for  retirees  marks  the  first  time  for  a 
commercial  carrier  to  recognize  this  body  of  personnel. 

The  rate  reduction  which  began  Nov.  15,  cuts  the  15- 
day  Ameripass  price  from  $249  to  $119  and  slashes  the 
30-day  Ameripass  from  $349  to  $169.  Ameripasses  are 
special  travel  packages  that  offer  unlimited  travel 
within  the  Continental  United  States. 

According  to  Tim  Downey  of  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command,  Greyhound  has  also  reduced 
their  package  express  rate  as  much  as  85  percent  for 
active  duty  soldiers  to  receive  and  ship  packages  that 
weigh  up  to  100  pounds. 
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Story  by  Aro  Couch 
Charlotte  Rctg  Bn  A&SP 
Photos  by  Master  Sgt.  Gerald  Mills 
Salisbury  Rctg  Co,  1st  Sgt 


The  Blackhawk  helicopter’s  rotors 
sliced  through  the  air  announcing  its 
approach  to  the  throng  of  civilians 
awaiting  its  arrival.  Cobra  gunships 
provided  overhead  cover  as  the  Black- 
hawk’s  passengers,  an  Aero  rifle 
platoon,  rappelled  to  the  landing  zone 
(LZ)  and  secured  the  area,  encount- 
ering no  resistance.  Once  the  area  was 
secured,  a motorcycle  scout  section 
was  inserted  into  the  LZ  and  began 
scouting  the  area  for  subversives. 

Soon  two  105mm  Howitzer  cannons 
were  sling  loaded  into  the  LZ  and  their 
crews  landed.  Luckily  the  gun  crews 
wasted  no  time  preparing  their  guns, 
for  as  soon  as  the  cannoneers  were 
ready,  the  call  for  fire  came  from  the 
Aero  Rifle  platoon. 


The  beginning  of  WW  III?  Films  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  No!  It  was  just 
the  “Miller  500”  auto  race,  held  re- 
cently in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  above  scenario  was  played  out 
as  part  of  a TAIR  event  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  annual  500  mile  race. 
It  was  part  of  a two-day  show  put  on 
by  several  Army  units  for  the  benefit 
of  over  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  race  goers. 

Packed  into  a closely-timed  fifty 
minutes  of  Army  participation  were 
the  3rd  U.S.  Infantry  (Old  Guard) 
Drill  Team,  the  82nd  Airborne  Cho- 
rus, six  helicopters  of  the  82nd  Air- 
bome’s  l-17th  Cav,  two  gun  crews  of 
the  2nd  Bn,  321st  Field  Artillery  and 
four  jumpers  from  the  Fort  Bragg 
sports  parachute  club. 

This  spectacular  “invasion”,  orch- 
estrated with  clockwork  accuracy, 
lasted  just  17  minutes  from  insertion 
to  extraction  of  all  troops  and  equip- 
ment. 


In  all,  the  event  involved  well  over 
200  people,  six  helicopters  (plus  two 
back-ups),  four  artillery  tubes  (a  pair 
of  155’s  served  as  static  displays), 
seven  2Vz  and  5 ton  trucks  and  num- 
erous smaller  vehicles.  In  the  “main- 
stream” Army  it  would  amount  to  a 
company-sized  operation;  in  USAREC, 
however,  it  amounted  to  considerably 
more. 

The  show  ended  with  a freefall 
demonstration  by  the  82nd  Airborne 
parachute  team  who  floated  to  earth 
trailing  smoke,  as  the  82nd  Airborne 
Chorus,  fifty  paratroopers  strong, 
sang  “This  is  my  Country”  and  a 30 
X 50  foot  American  flag,  supplied  by 
a Fayettevile  business  was  raised. 

Someone  somewhere  has  probably 
pulled  off  a bigger  TAIR  event  than 
this  one  and  if  they  did  they  realize 
how  the  equation,  frustration,  plus 
aggravation,  plus  sweat  and  tears, 
equal  success. 

According  to  one  sports  reporter, 
Ron  Green  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
“Before  the  traffic  cranked  up  on  the 
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TAIR  events,  Total  Army  Involvement  in  Recruiting,  do  much  to  promote  a positive 
Army  image.  Here  a future  prospect  shows  his  feelings  about  the  Army. 


oval  asphalt  track  to  start  the  Miller 
500,  the  82nd  Airborne  invaded  the 
place.  Several  of  us  (reporters)  agreed 
it  was  a heckuva  lot  better  show  than 
the  one  a few  years  back  when  the 
flying  Greek  tried  to  jump  his  bus  over 
some  cars,  no  offense  to  the  Greek.  A 
writer  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  Til  tell  you  one  thing.  You  don’t 
get  anything  like  this  at  the  Masters 
(golf  tournament).’  I had  to  give  him 
that.” 

When  the  invasion  was  over,  the 
race  was  almost  anticlimatic. 

Coordination  of  a TAIR  event  like 
this  can  be  complicated  to  say  the 
least. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  items  to 
coordinate  was  the  82nd  Airborne 
Chorus,  half  of  which  flew  to  Char- 
lotte on  an  Air  Guard  C-130  after 
doing  a show  in  Rhode  Island  the 
day  before.  Arriving  in  Charlotte  at 
8:30  a.m.  they  were  met  by  a charter 
bus  carrying  the  remaining  50  percent 
of  the  Chorus,  which  had  departed 
Fort  Bragg  at  5:30  a.m. 

This  single  linkup  included  more 
than  fifty  people,  a bus,  two  recruit- 
ers with  a van  and  staff  car,  the  Air 
Guard  C-130  and  a state  police  vehicle 
to  provide  escort  to  the  Speedway 
through  the  crowds  and  traffic.  This 
might  have  closely  resembled  the 
evacuation  of  a city. 

While  not  as  critical  in  timing, 
every  unit  participating  in  the  two- 
day  event  had  its  own  precise  and  “no 
room  for  error”  schedules  to  follow 


while  working  around  crowds  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  people  on  the 
first  day  and  one-hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  on  the  second. 

The  show  went  nearly  flawlessly. 
To  mention  that  there  were  some  very 
relieved  battalion  personnel  would  be 
an  understatement  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude. Given  the  number  of  things 
that  could  go  wrong,  those  that  ac- 
tually did  were  of  almost  no  signi- 
ficance, and  did  not  affect  the  “show” 
whatever.  To  credit  it  all  to  good 


planning,  supervision  and  execution 
is  not  only  warranted  but  justified,  but 
so  long  as  that  law  of  nature,  known 
as  “Murphy’s  Law”  is  still  operative, 
we  are  painfully  aware  that  ol’  Mur- 
phy gave  us  a real  break  that  day. 

But  what,  you  ask,  did  it  do  for 
recruiting? 

It’s  tempting  to  say  “not  much...,” 
but  that  may  or  may  not  be  true.  As 
is  the  case  with  most  awareness 
events,  immediate  feedback  was  in 
short  supply,  which  is  to  say  that  no 


Reminiscent  of  the  movie  “Blue  Thunder”,  an  Army  AH- 1 Cobra  Helicopter  streaks 
across  the  Charlotte  Motor  Speedway  infield. 


one  rushed  up  to  enlist  during  the  two 
day  event.  On  the  positive  side,  it  is 
estimated  that  between  sixty-five  and 
ninety-five  thousand  people  who  fall 
into  the  age/education  categories  of 
the  target  audience  got  a chance  to 
see  what  today’s  Army  is  all  about, 
and  thousands  more  stopped  to  talk  to 
soldiers  manning  our  static  displays 
and  recruiting  tents.  A raft  of  shop- 
ping bags  and  bumper  stickers,  were 
given  away  to  people  who  don’t  or- 
dinarily have  much  chance  to  see  the 
Army  uniform  or  talk  to  the  person  in- 
side it. 

On  the  TAIR-ledger  side,  it  cost 
a massive  $7,400,  excluding  the 
blade- hours  used  by  the  82  nd  Air- 
borne for  their  starring  role.  In  a 
more  practical  vein,  anyone  wearing 
a uniform  on  either  day  got  to  see  the 
race  for  free,  and  hundreds  of  82nd 
soldiers  took  advantage  of  the  offer. 

If  there  were  standard  figures  for 
exasperation  and  frustration,  they 
could  be  figured  in  also 

Was  it  all  worth  it? 

Wait  till  next  year.  9* 


A Blackhawk  helicopter  (above)  makes  its  approach  to  the  infield  of  the  Charlotte 
Motor  Speedway,  Charlotte  N.C.,  with  its  payload,  a 155  Howitzer,  while  (below)  a 
M.  U.S.  T.,  (Medical  Unit  Self-contained  Transportable)  shelter,  is  visited  by  racegoers. 
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Project  HUGrad 


by  1st  Lt.  Dave  Stockwell 
Sacramento  Rctg  Bn 


The  Army  is  a career  option  that 
most  students  at  a two-year  com- 
munity college  or  vocational-technical 
school  learned  about  in  high  school. 
If  they  didn’t  enlist  then,  they  prob- 
ably have  not  been  actively  recruited 
since. 

Until  now. 

The  United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Command  has  designed  a new  pro- 
gram to  reach  these  individuals, 
complete  with  a new  enlistment  in- 
centive if  they  receive  an  associate’s 
degree  or  equivalent. 

The  program  is  called  Project  HI- 
GRAD. 

The  project  was  instituted  in  15  of 
USAREC’s  56  battalions  as  a test  on 
Oct.  1,  1984.  Fifteen  company  grade 
officers  were  selected  to  work  on  this 
project  in  13  battalions  {two  battalions 
have  two  officers  each  and  the  two 
battalions  without  officers  utilize 
senior  non-commissioned  officers) 
for  two  years. 

The  intent  is  to  have  the  HI-GRAD 
officers  approach  the  presidents  and 
administrators  of  the  two-year  com- 
munity colleges  and  vocational- 
technical  schools  and  gain  access  on 
the  campus  for  the  recruiters. 


“Generally  speaking,  the  officers 
are  being  received  well  by  most  col- 
lege administrators  in  developing  a 
cooperative  agreement,’’  said  Capt. 
Bruce  Palmatier.  Palmatier  was  the 
USAREC  HI-GRAD  project  officer 
during  its  concept  and  initial  devel- 
opment phases. 

Since  the  program  is  so  new,  “it’s 
still  too  early  to  put  out  anything 
definite  in  its  effectiveness.’’ 

Three  approaches  are  taken  in  Pro- 
ject HI-GRAD.  Four  officers  are  team 
leaders  who  have  two  or  three  re- 
cruiters working  directly  for  them. 
Eleven  officers  are  facilitators  with 
staff  control  at  the  battalion  level;  the 
college  recruiters  in  these  battalions 
come  under  the  normal  chain  of  com- 
mand. The  two  battalions  without  of- 
ficers utilize  senior  non-commissioned 
officers  as  facilitators. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  which 
approach  works  best,  Palmatier 
emphasized. 

The  reason  for  the  project  is  that 
two-year  community  college  and 
vocational-technical  students  have 
not  been  effectively  or  thoroughly 
recruited  in  the  past,  according  to 
Lt.  Col.  David  N.  Calhoun,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Battalion  Sacramento,  Calif.,  which 
has  two  officers  as  facilitators. 

“Recruiters  have  needed  some 
prodding  and  support  to  have  the 
doors  opened  for  them  on  the  two- 
year  campuses,”  Calhoun  explained. 
The  officer  role  “will  enable  the  re- 
cruiter to  sell  his  wares  to  the  young 
men  and  women  on  the  two-year 
campus.” 


One  of  the  tools  available  to  the 
recruiter  to  penetrate  this  market  is 
the  new  Army  College  Degree  Com- 
pletion Program  [2+2+2).  It  is  a pack- 
age of  existing  incentives  plus  a new 
two-year  Army  College  Fund  worth 
$20,100;  2+2+2  stands  for  two  years 
in  a two-year  college  + 2 years  in  the 
Army  + 2 years  of  ROTC  credit. 

Here’s  what  it  takes  to  qualify  for 
this  option;  an  individual  must  have 
no  prior  service;  must  have  an  as- 
sociate’s degree  or  equivalent  (60 
semester  hours)  from  an  accredited 
institution;  must  have  scored  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test;  and  must  be 
morally  and  physically  qualified. 

Here’s  the  package:  a two-year  en- 
listment; the  Army  College  Fund 
worth  $20,100  (it  is  worth  $15,200  for 
a qualified  applicant  without  the 
two-year  equivalent  degree  for  a 
two-year  enlistment);  entry  into  the 
Army  as  an  E-3  (E-4  after  12  months 
with  commander’s  approval);  and 
credit  for  ROTC  Military  Science 
levels  one  and  two  provided  the  in- 
dividual meets  the  ROTC  enrollment 
criteria  at  the  selected  institution. 

The  intent  of  the  option  is  to  assist 
the  student  in  returning  to  college 
after  his  enlistment  is  finished. 

“It  is  an  aid  in  bridging  the  ex- 
penses for  further  education,” 
Calhoun  explained.  “We  don’t  know 
which  is  the  biggest  benefit;  allowing 
tradesmen  from  vocational  schools  to 
get  more  experience  through  the 
Army  Apprenticeship  Program  and 
the  Civilian  Acquired  Skills  Program 
or  allowing  soldiers  with  academics 
in  mind  to  finish  their  bachelor  de- 
grees and  perhaps  serve  in  the  Army 
as  an  officer.  Whichever  way  a stu- 
dent wants  to  go,  we  can  help.”  !|? 
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Image  and  promise: 


by  Col.  Donald  F.  Borden 
Director,  USARECA&SP 


Although  we  know  that  advertising 
works  by  promising  people  things 
they  want  or  need,  the  recent  history 
of  Army  advertising  shows  thaf  s far 
from  all  there  is  to  it.  We  have  care- 
fully studied  our  young  audience  and 
how  they  visualize  Army  service 
since  the  beginning  of  the  “all  re- 
cruited Army”  in  1973,  and  have 
learned  that  promises,  while  essential, 
are  not  enough. 

Army  advertising  has,  from  the 
first,  told  young  people  that  Army 
service  offers  benefits  they  value 
highly:  skill  training,  money  for  col- 
lege, good  pay,  and  travel.  And  sur- 
veys have  shown  from  the  first  that 
those  facts  were  well  communicated. 

However,  the  enormous  recruiting 
challenges  faced  in  1980  made  us  real- 
ize more  was  needed.  The  promises 
must  really  strike  a responsive  chord 
with  the  best  qualified  of  our  pros- 
pects, young  people  who  had  been 
telling  us  in  small  group  research  ses- 
sions called  “focus  groups”  that  Army 
service  offered  good,  but  not  the  best, 
opportunities  for  people  who  have 
other  options. 

There  was  clearly  a mismatch  be- 
tween the  prevailing  image  of  the 
Army  and  the  self-images  held  by 
those  young  people.  The  Army  of- 
fered skill  training  but  was,  to  them, 
a doubtful  source  of  the  modem  tech- 
nical training  needed  for  job  success 
in  the  1980s.  The  memory  of  the 
World  War  II  foot  soldier  endured 
and  dominated  perceptions  of  Army 
service  and  it  was  not  a memory  to 
which  people  bom  in  1963  and 
brought  up  on  “Star  Wars”  could 
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relate.  They  could  not  see  themselves 
as  “Willie  and  Joe.” 

Insights  gained  from  focus  group 
research  in  1980,  led  us  to  feature 
the  Army’s  newest  technology  in  the 
“Be  All  You  Can  Be”  campaign.  The 
point  was  not  to  sell  enlistment  in 
high-tech  military  occupation  spe- 
cialities. They  tend  to  sell  themselves. 
Rather  it  was  to  give  the  Army  the 
contemporary  image  needed  to  make 
it  fit  with  the  interests  and  values  of 
today’s  young  people. 

There  is  compelling  evidence  that 
this  strategy  has  worked.  Each  year 
since  the  beginning  of  “ Be  All  You  Can 
Be”  in  1981,  the  Army  has  gained,  re- 
lative to  the  other  military  services,  in 
the  number  of  young  people  answering 
a DOD  survey  question  by  saying  it 
would  be  their  first  choice. 

More  specifically,  a replication  of 
the  1980  focus  group  research  con- 
ducted in  December  1983,  detected 
changed  perceptions  and  attitudes. 
People  were  no  longer  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Army  has  technology 
as  advanced  as  any.  Doubts  about  the 
availability  of  modem  technical  trainr 
ing  in  the  Army  were  gone,  although 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  still  had  an 
edge  as  perceived  “technical”  serv- 
ices. And  parents  who  participated 
said  they  thought  Army  advertising 
was  more  believable  than  it  used  to 
be. 

The  new  advertising  you  began 
seeing  in  January  builds  on  this  suc- 
cess. It  is  based  on  further  research 
into  the  way  bright  young  people  look 
at  themselves  and  the  Army. 

That  research,  conducted  by  N.  W. 
Ayer,  sought  to  group  young  people 
according  to  their  life  goals,  and  to 
see  how  those  groups  differed  one 
from  the  other.  Beyond  that,  the  re- 
searchers probed  the  self  images  that 
went  with  being  a member  of  each 
group. 


Results  of  this  effort  made  it  clear 
that  there  is  little  about  Army  service 
that  can  be  made  appealing  to  some 
people,  but  that  one  very  leirge  group, 
characterized  as  “personal  challengers,” 
can  find  just  the  right  kind  of  mes- 
sages very  compelling. 

These  young  people  are  interested 
in  inner  growth  that  will  lead  to  suc- 
cess in  the  long  mn.  They  are  eager 
to  accept  challenges  of  the  sort  that 
promised  a good  life  if  they  are  over- 
come. 

These  young  people  are  mature  in 
outlook  and  perhaps  less  willing  to 
take  things  at  face  value  than  they 
would  have  been  a few  years  ago.  It 
may  be  no  longer  sufficient,  for  in- 
stance, to  simply  display  the  Army’s 
modern  technology  in  action.  They 
must  have  convincing  evidence  that 
it  offers  them  personal  opportunities 
to  learn  and  grow. 

That  is  why  most  of  the  new  ads 
will  feature  testimonials  by  serving 
soldiers.  Those  soldiers  speak  of  their 
Army  experience  and  how  they  think 
it  will  help  them  to  be  what  they  want 
to  be,  not  just  in  the  short  term  but 
in  the  fulfillment  of  long  range  voca- 
tional and  career  goals. 

The  new  campaign  thrust  is 
summed  up  in  the  new  words  to  the 
“Be  All  You  Can  Be”  song,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  closing  lines,  “Find 
Your  Future  in  the  Army.” 

This  new  phase  of  the  successful 
“Be  All  You  Can  Be”  campaign  has 
something  new  to  say  to  those  serious 
minded  young  people  who  need  to  be 
persuaded  that  Army  service  will  be 
fulfilling  for  them.  We  think  it  is  also 
more  compelling  for  those  older,  and 
perhaps  more  skeptical,  people  who 
make  up  the  important  “secondary” 
(20-24  year  ol{^  market.  Both  must  be 
reached  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  Army  and  the  nation  with 
the  makings  of  good  soldiers.  9* 
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The  next  stage  of  *Be  All  You  Can  Be* 


"People  were  no  longer  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Army  has  technology  as  advanced  as  any.  ” 


THIS  ISTHE  ARMY 


"Army  advertising  has,  from  the  first,  told 
young  people  that  Army  service  offers  bene- 
fits they  value  highly..." 


IS  THIS  ANY 
PLACE  TO  LEARN 
ABOUT  LASERS? 


"The  point  was  not  sell  enlistment  in  high 
tech  Military  Occupational  Specllities...it 
was  to  give  the  Army  the  contemporary 
image  it  needed...” 


"The  Army  is  tumins  ! 
out  to  be  a verV  strops  brKtge 
between  hish  school  and 
therestof  my  itfe." 


ARMY. 

BEALLYOL'CAHSE. 


"...most  of  the  new  ads  will  feature  testimonials  by  serving  soldiers.  ” 
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Warrant  Officer  Stephen  Miller,  U.S.  Army  Culinary  Arts  Team  member,  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  a marzipan  centerpeice 
featuring  leprechauns.  (U.S.  Army  Photo  by  Marcus  Wilson) 


Story  by  Will  Green 
Fort  Lee,  Public  Affairs 
Photos  by  Marcus  Wilson 
HQ  4th  Army,  Public  Affairs 


In  a spectacular  bid  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  sort  of  cooking  and 
baking  expertise  that  can  be  learned  in 
the  Army,  the  U.S.  Army  Culinary 
Arts  Team  (USACAT)  has  capped  a 
long  string  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments with  a smashing  international 
victory. 

Some  20,000  military  food  service 
personnel  throughout  the  Army  can 
now  point  with  special  pride  to  the 
select  group  of  eight  “super  chefs” 
who  championed  their  profession  at 
the  prestigious  International  Culinary 
Art  Exhibition  held  in  Frankfurt, 
West  Germany,  in  October.  The  team 
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entered  19  food  exhibits  and  won  19 
awards,  plus  the  grand  prix  in  gold. 

The  exhibits  were  the  entries  of 
individual  team  members.  Altogether, 
they  earned  five  gold  medals,  six 
cloverleaf  awards,  six  silver  medals, 
and  two  bronze.  The  awards  were 
for  individual  dinner  dishes,  cold 
buffet  platters,  hotel  platters,  pastries 
and  centerpieces. 

Lt.  Col.  James  O.  Blouin,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  Subsistence  and  Food 
Service  Department,  U.S.  Quarter- 
master School,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  which 
sponsors  the  USACAT,  called  the 
feat  “an  unprecedented  accomplish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Army...” 

There  were  other  precedents  set  by 
the  USACAT.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
team  had  competed  in  the  inter- 
national event,  and  it  was  the  first 
military  team  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  invited  to  participate.  The 


USACAT  competed  as  a regional 
team,  and  it  was  in  this  category  that  it 
won  the  coveted  grand  prix. 

The  show  in  Germany  is  popularly 
known  as  the  “Culinary  Olympics” 
because  it  is  international  in  scope 
and,  like  the  athletic  Olympics,  takes 
place  at  four-year  intervals.  This  year  it 
attracted  more  than  a thousand  top 
civilian  chefs  ~ national  and  regional 
teams  from  28  countries  — and  drew 
tens  of  thousands  of  spectators. 
(Incidentally,  the  U.S.  National  Team 
fared  well,  taking  second  place 
among  the  28  nations.) 

A broad  range  of  honors  has  been 
won  by  USACAT.  Over  the  years  it 
has  won  a long  list  of  trophies  and 
medals,  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
the  culinary  profession  within  the 
Army.  It  serves  as  an  important  re- 
cruiting tool  in  its  appearances  in 
competitions  at  state,  national,  and 
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international  levels,  showing  the 
public  - and  particularly  motivated 
young  people  - the  skills  in  food 
preparation  and  presentation  which 
the  Army  teaches.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  these  skills  can  translate 
into  well-paying  jobs  in  the  civilian 
food  industry  whenever  the  cook 
leaves  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  helping  recruit  indi- 
viduals for  Army  food  service,  the 
team  enhances  the  image  of  Army 
cooks  everywhere,  and  instills  pride 
in  its  team  members  as  well  as  other 
culinarians  within  the  mililtary. 

Competitions  afford  these  Army 
participants  an  opportunity  to  further 
sharpen  their  talents  in  preparing  and 
presenting  food  ranging  from  hors 
d’oeuvres  to  complete  meals,  and  from 
bread  and  pastries  to  elaborate  cakes. 
And  they  give  USACAT  members  a 
chance  to  further  develop  their  ex- 
pertise through  observing  the  work  of 
their  civilian  counterparts  and  ex- 
changing ideas  and  information  with 
them.  Additional  knowledge  is  passed 
along  to  other  Army  cooks.  Soldiers 
eating  in  the  dining  facilities  are  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries. 

USACAT  membership  is  a much- 
sought-after  distinction.  The  selection 
of  members  is  based  upon  the  results 
of  culinary  abilities  displayed  by  in- 
dividual participants  at  the  Annual 
U.S.  Army  Culinary  Competition  held 
at  Fort  Lee  in  March.  This  all-Army 
competition,  which  has  been  held  for 


nine  successive  years,  regularly  at- 
tracts scores  of  cooks  from  many 
installations. 

In  March  1984,  more  than  180  cooks 
gathered  from  20  installations  - as  far 
away  as  Europe  and  Alaska  - to  make 
ready  for  the  two-day  competition. 
Up  to  10  days  before  the  actual  event, 
they  either  prepared  or  put  finishing 
touches  on  some  350  food  exhibits.  In 
addition  to  the  static  displays,  there 
were  live  cooking  events,  with  cooks 
preparing  the  sort  of  meals  soldiers 
eat  regularly  in  the  garrison  or  in  the 
field. 

Although  the  team  represents  the 
Army  at  culinary  competitions  and 
exhibitions  primarily,  various  mem- 
bers frequently  demonstrate  their 
food  artistry  at  schools  and  special 
events.  When  they  are  not  partici- 
pating in  competitions  or  demonstra- 
tions they  assume  their  regular  duties  as 
food  service  instructors  or  in  some 
other  professional  capacity  having  to 
do  with  the  Army  Food  Program. 

The  instruction  of  cook  trainees  by 
food  service  experts  such  as  USACAT 
members  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  Army  as  a whole.  Master  Sgt.  Walter 
Rhea,  the  team’s  captain,  expressed  it 
this  way;  “We’re  an  all-volunteer  force. 
One  of  the  ways  our  soldiers  are  paid 
is  by  feeding  them.  If  they  don’t  like 
what  we  are  feeding  them,  they  won’t 
stay  around.  We  have  to  train  quality 
cooks  or  we  won’t  retain  quality 
soldiers.”  ¥ 
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Food  preparation  is  an  art  form.  Above 
Master  Sgt.  Walter  Rhea,  U.S.  Army  Cul- 
inary Arts  Team,  puts  the  finishing  touches 
on  a masterpiece  he  has  created  with 
cookies. 

Below  is  a prize-wining  Culinary  Arts 
Team  exhibit  created  from  marzipan  and 
other  fine  ingredients.  Everything  in  the 
display  is  made  of  food  stuff,  even  the 
flowers  and  bowl. 

These  displays  and  the  one  on  the  op- 
posite page  were  part  of  the  teams  en- 
tries in  the  International  Culinary  Art  Ex- 
hibition held  in  Frankfurt,  West  Germany 
recently. 


Attitude 

preparation 


by  MaJ.  James  C.  Sandafar 
Scty  of  tha  Ganaral  Staff 
HQ  91st  Division  (Training) 


In  order  to  be  successful  constantly, 
we  must  approach  every  situation 
with  the  right  attitude.  Although  we 
all  agree  that  this  statement  is  true,  we 
are  not  always  sure  what  the  "right” 
attitude  is  or  how  to  assume  that 
attitude. 

An  attitude  is  a mental  disposition 
toward  events,  people,  or  situations 
that  control  behavior.  Because  attitude 
controls  behavior,  it  becomes  crucial 
to  be  aware  of  attitude  to  insure  suc- 
cessful behavior.  Practical  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  conscious 
awareness  of  attitudes  is  possible  and 
that  appropriate  attitudes  can  be  pre- 
pared by  the  individual  in  advance  of 
their  needs. 

How  do  we  do  it?  How  can  we 
change  a negative  attitude  such  as 
pessimism  or  discouragement  intd  a 
positive  frame  of  mind  that  allows  us 
to  welcome  each  day  as  a challenge 
and  a new  opportunity?  I would  like 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the  methods 
used  by  successful  people  who  know 
how  to  stay  on  top: 

First " Use  a personal  motivation 
program.  Listen,  study  and  absorb  all 
the  stimulating  material  you  can  find 
that  will  help  build  a self-confident 
attitude. 

Second  - Develop  the  habit  of  af- 
firmation. At  the  beginning  of  every 
day,  repeat  a positive  affirmation. 
Tell  yourself,  both  verbally  and  men- 
tally that  today  will  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful day  of  your  life.  The  inevita- 
ble Law  of  Attraction  works  every 
time. 

Third  --  Develop  your  own  per- 
sonal goals  program  and  review  it 
every  day.  Recall  past  successes;  re- 
live the  satisfaction  and  sense  of  ac- 
complishement  you’ve  experienced  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  day. 


Fourth  - Stay  abreast  of  current 
events  in  your  business.  Read  every- 
thing you  can  find  related  to  your  pro- 
fession and  personal  interests  as  re- 
ported by  the  leaders  in  their  fields. 

Fifth  - Use  visual  reminders  of 
your  goals  and  the  benefits  they  will 
bring  to  you.  Pictures  of  your  family 
and  the  members  of  your  organization 
are  powerful  reminders  of  your  im- 
portant goals.  They  help  develop  suc- 
ces  attitudes.  Add  pictures  that  repre- 
sent major  goals  that  you  wish  to  at- 
tain: the  home  or  car  you  want  to  pur- 
chase, the  home  you  want  to  build, 
places  you  want  to  go,  or  the  pro- 
motion you  wish  to  attain.  Use  any- 
thing that  provides  a positive  rein- 
forcement for  the  goals  you  wish  to 
achieve. 

Sixth  - Take  advantage  of  positive 
momentum.  Immediately  after  ac- 
complishing the  important  task  of 
achieving  a goal,  use  the  resulting 
enthusiasm  and  momentum  to  carry 
you  forward  to  additional  success. 
The  momentum  you  experience  from 
achievement  is  transferable  to  add- 
itional situations  even  though  they 
may  seem  unrelated. 

When  you  use  these  six  methods  of 
preparation,  the  result  is  an  attitude 
prepared  to  cope  with  any  situation, 
any  event,  or  any  person.  Your  atti- 
tude affects  your  behavior,  your  de- 
cision making,  and  the  results  you 
achieve  in  every  area  of  your  life. 

You  would  never  consider  begin- 
ning the  recruiting  day  half  awake  or 
half  dressed.  Your  mental  attitude  de- 
serves an  equal  amount  of  care  and 
preparation.  Cultivate  a success  atti- 
tude in  the  same  way  you  would  build 
a fire  for  warmth  and  protection.  The 
flame  may  be  small  at  first,  but  as  you 
add  the  fuel  of  positive  thinking,  suc- 
cess habits,  and  affirmations,  the  fire 
burns  brighter  and  leaps  higher.  You 
can  create  any  degree  of  success  you 
desire  by  preparing  the  ATTITUDE 
that  will  make  it  possible.  Be  all  you 
can  be! 


Success 
depends 
on  a 
positive 
attitude 
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JOB  FAIR 


The  Sacramento  Recruiting  Company,  hosted  an  Army 
Job  Fair  at  the  Florin  Mall,  Sacramento,  Calif., 

Oct.  18-20. 

The  three-day  event  included  personnel,  displays  and 
exhibits  from  the  Army  Reserve,  California  Army 
National  Guard,  Davis  and  Sacramento  State  University 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps.  Sacramento  Army 
Depot  and  the  Sacramento  District  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Planning  for  the  fair  began  more  than  a year 
ago. 


Pvt  2 Ron  Wyloy,  12th  Spocial  Forces  Group,  Hamilton  Fid., 
Calif.,  shows  Steve  Longstreet  and  Michele  Azevedo  of 
Modesto,  the  Army’s  T-10  personnel  parachute. 


0I^Uel  Torres  (left)  and  Jose  Dias  of  Sacramento  talk  abPut 
..Jltmiy  opportunities  with  Pvt.  1st  Class  Lorehzo  Abel^  of 
BiperyB,  1st  Battalion,  1 43rd  Field  Artillery,  Woodland,  daltf. 
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Pvt  2 Larry  Brecheisen,  270th  M.P.  Co.,  Army  National 
Guard,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  demonstrates  an  M60  machine 
gun  for  Maurice  Santos  of  Sacramento. 


“The  job  fair  went  smoothly  and  we  received  a lot  of 
exposure,”  said  Mike  Paredes,  public  affairs  specialist 
and  the  project  coordinator.  “In  fact,  we  recommended 
more  than  100  solid  leads.” 

Sacramento  Recruiting  Company  commander  Capt. 
Vaughn  Moffett  said,  "Shoppers  at  the  mall  were  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  see  and  touch  Army  equipment. 

It  also  gave  us  an  opportunity,”  he  said,  "to  chat  with 
potential  enlistees  and  prospective  centers-of-influence.” 
“Job  fairs  have  been  used  successfully  in  other  bat- 
talions,” said  Glenn  Foreman,  chief,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  “This  one  was  unique  in  that  it  included 
all  Army  entities  in  the  Sacramento  area.  We  worked 
hard  on  this  job  fair,  but  it  was  worth  it  to  support  the 
recruiters,”  he  said. 

According  to  Foreman,  this  marked  the  first  large 
Army  job  fair  in  the  battalion  and  more  are  planned  for 
the  future.  Foreman  says  job  fairs  produce  good  leads, 
offer  the  Total  Army  high  visibility  and  allow  USAR  and 
Guard  units  a chance  to  recruit  together.  V 
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Deep  in 

the  heart 
of  Texas 


by  Pat  Davis 
A&SP  Specialist 
San  Antonio  Rctg  Bn 


Sergeants  First  Class  Leonard  Embry  and  David  Suzuki 
have  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Their  recruiting 
station  is  located  in  the  Dobbie  Mall,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin. 

The  station,  located  on  the  lower  level  of  a 23-story 
dormitory/ retail  center  is  in  the  heart  of  the  university’s 
300-acre,  48,000  student  campus.  It  is  part  of  a com- 
plex that  houses  750  students,  volleyball  courts,  a 
swimming  pool,  beauty  shop,  several  fast  food  res- 
taurants, sun  deck,  lounge  and  the  student  residents’  mail 
boxes. 

The  University’s  Army  ROTC  currently  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  143,  of  which  13  are  participating  in  the  Simul- 
taneous Membership  Program.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  has 
150  members,  while  the  combined  Navy/Marine  Corps 
ROTC  unit  has  225  members.  The  Army  concentrates  its 
scholarships  on  the  diciplines  of  engineering,  business, 
nursing  and  “the  ‘hard  sciences’  of  chemistry,  physics, 
biology  and  geology,’’  said  Capt.  Lavonne  Hauck,  assis- 
tant professor  of  military  science. 

The  Dobbie  Mall  recruiters  said,  “We  have  a very 
good  working  relationship  with  the  Army  ROTC  ad- 
ministrators and  students.  Capt.  Hauck  gives  us  a lot  of 
help,’’  said  Embry.  “We  only  deal  with  those  students 
who  are  dropping  out  of  the  university  because  of  finan- 
cial or  other  problelms.  We  are  able  to  sell  the  Army 
College  Fund  and  other  enlistment  incentives  to  these 
people,  and  to  those  who  have  discovered  that  college 
life  just  isn’t  for  them.’’  Embry  also  stated  that  the  ROTC 
give  them  referrals  and  fills  them  in  on  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative data. 
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Sgt  First  Class  David  Suauki  pauses  for  a few  restful  moments 
before  the  reflecting  pool  of  the  Littlefield  Fountain  located 
within  the  heart  of  the  University  of  Texas  campus.  The  famed 
"tower"  is  in  the  background.  Suzuki  is  the  on  campus  nurse 
recruiter,  at  the  Dobbie  Mail  Recruiting  Station.  (U.S.  Army 
photo). 
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Sergeants  First  Class  Leonard  Embry,  left,  and  David  Suzuki, 
listen  as  Capt  Lavonne  Hauck,  assistant  professor  of  military 
science  at  the  Army  ROTC  explains  data  she  has  obtained  for 
the  two  Dobble  Mall  recruiters.  (U.S.  Army  photo). 


Michael  Nyberg,  senior  economics  major  from  the  Houston 
suburb  of  Westchester,  will  depart  for  the  language  school  in 
June.  Nyberg  enlisted  In  the  DEP.  He  Is  waiting  for  a DEP 
function  ticket  to  a San  Antonio  Spurs  basketball  game.  (U.S. 
Army  photo). 


Suzuki,  the  nurse  recruiter  for  the  Austin  area,  stated 
that  he  is  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  graduates  that 
he  processes  there.  “It  is  quite  different  from  what  I was 
used  to  as  a regular  high  school  recruiter.  The  people  I 
deal  with  at  the  university  are  already  career-oriented 
professionals,  so  they  know  what  they  want  career- 
wise.” 

Suzuki  stated  that  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  now  boasts 
98.6  percent  of  their  ranks  with  a BSN  degree  or  higher. 
“The  professional  level  of  the  Nurse  Corps  has  risen 
steadily,”  he  said,  “as  the  Uniform  Standards  of  Nursing 
Practice  approves  all  credentials.  We  have  an  exclusively 
BSN  service,  approved  by  the  National  League  of 
Nursing,  which  is  unique  among  the  sister  services.  It 
has  added  a lot  to  the  professional  stature  of  the  Army 
in  dealing  with  university  schools  of  nursing.”  Suzuki 
also  added  that  his  working  relationship  with  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Nursing  was  outstanding, 
as  the  dean  and  the  assistant  dean  were  very  cooperative 
in  assisting  him  in  obtaining  administrative  data  he 
needed  to  complete  processing  eligible  candidates. 

The  recruiting  station  has  a quarterly  objective  of 
eight  enlistments  and  three  nurses.  According  to  Embry, 
they  keep  up  with  their  DEP’s  and  applicants  on  a 
regular  basis.  “It’s  easy  for  them  to  drop  by  the  station, 
since  we’re  so  centrally  located.  I like  keeping  in  con- 
tact with  them,  to  help  with  any  of  their  problems. 

This  saves  them  a lot  of  heartburn  and  a lot  of  inde- 
cisiveness about  the  future.  It  also  saves  us  a lot  of  last- 
minute  patchwork  just  before  their  departure  date." 

Both  recruiters  are  enthusiastic  about  the  campus  lo- 
cation. “It’s  the  best  thing  possible,”  said  Embry.  “We  are 
part  of  the  workaday  operation  of  the  university,  and  . 
plan  to  keep  it  that  way.  I wouldn’t  trade  this  location  for 
any  other.  We  are  the  leading  producer  of  OCS  and  WOFT 
candidates  in  this  area.  The  average  ’QT’  here  is  65-70,” 
he  said.  Embry  added  that  the  biggest  sellers  are  the  Loan 
Repayment  and  Army  College  Fund. 

Embry  just  recently  enlisted  the  first  OOJ  in  the 
brigade.  “She  is  an  accounting  major,  who  will  be  en- 
listing for  the  enlisted  club  manager  course.  Her  family 
plans  to  open  a restaurant,  and  she  wants  to  learn  the 
business  from  the  ground  up,”  he  concluded.  3F 
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In  order  to  qualify  for  the  prestigious  CSA  Club, 
Staff  Sgt.  Talmadge  E.  Bates  was  required  to  write 
10  upper  test  category  male  or  female  high  school 
graduate  contracts  during  the  period  June  thru  Sep- 
tember 1984. 

Bates  was  the  first  recruiter  in  the  New  Orleans 
Recruiting  Battalion  and  the  5th  Recruiting  Brigade 
to  achieve  this  feat.  Not  satisfied  with  being  the  first 
to  achieve  this,  however,  he  also  wanted  to  have  the 
most  enlistments.  Bates  ended  the  competition  with 
15  enlistments,  which  was  the  most  in  the  5th  Brigade. 
In  addition  to  having  the  special  award  presented  to 
him  by  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham,  he  and  his  wife 
received  a free  trip  to  Vail,  Colo.,  where  they  spent  a 
week  in  a mountain  condominium,  compliments  of 
the  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association.  (New 
Orleans  Rctg  Bn) 


PFC  MarkW.  Boles,  hometown  recruiter  aide,  Capitol 
Hill  Recruiting  Station,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. , has  found 
being  in  the  Army  anything  but  dull. 

Six  months  after  enlisting  into  the  Army  in  April  1983, 
he  was  selected  to  participate  in  the  Grenada  peace  keeping 
mission. 

It  was  the  most  challenging  mission  I’ve  faced  since 
joining  the  Army,”  Boles  explained. 

Boles  had  just  completed  training  at  Fort  Banning,  Ga. , 


and  was  serving  with  the  82nd  Airborne  Div,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  when  the  call  came  for  his  platoon  to  mobilize. 

“Our  job  was  to  go  to  a strategic  area,  evacuate  buildings 
and  houses,  and  secure  the  area,”  said  Boles.  “We  en- 
countered a few  resisters,  but  were  able  to  control  each 
situation.  Most  of  the  rebels  had  already  been  captured  by 
the  Rangers.” 

One  of  the  main  islands  Boles'  platoon  was  responsible 
for  was  called  Sandy  Island. 

“It  was  anything  but  sandy,”  he  explained.  “The  heli- 
copters couldn’t  land  because  of  boulders.  Our  training 
paid  off  because  we  had  to  jump  into  the  rocks.  Some  of 
us  got  a little  skinned  up  but  we  didn’t  incur  any  serious 
injuries.” 

Boles  said  the  best  thing  about  Grenada  was  the  appre- 
ciative attitudes  of  the  university  students  after  the  ordeal 
was  over. 

“They  were  really  happy  to  see  us.  Several  of  them  told 
us  how  glad  they  were  to  see  us,”  said  Boles. 

Boles  is  now  assisting  the  Army  in  recruiting  other 
young  people  like  himself. 

“I’m  very  proud  to  be  serving  my  country,  and  I’m  going 
to  tell  everyone  about  it!”  concluded  Boles. 


PFC  Mark  W.  Bolas 
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Student  tours  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood  continue  to  be  a 
^ valuable  asset  to  recruiters.  Recent  tours  have  proved  to 
; be  very  valuable  for  the  Columbia,  Ballwin,  and  Ferguson 
^ recruiting  stations. 

On  Oct.  11,  Staff  Sgt.  Jeffery  Jones  and  Daniel  Hoach 

of  the  Columbia  Recruiting  Station  accompanied  stu- 
dents from  the  Ashland,  North  Callaway,  Fulton  and 
Hickman  High  Schools.  Their  tour  included  the  rifle  and 
grenade  ranges,  and  museum,  followed  by  lunch  at  the 
^5  NCO  Club.  The  highlight  of  the  tour  was  when  a drill 
I sergeant  led  the  students  through  a typical  basic  trainee 
barracks. 

ft  According  to  Jones,  “The  students  had  a blast!”  Out  of 
1 eleven  students  not  already  in  the  DEP,  seven  are  primed 
^ for  enlistment  and  will  join  the  Army  as  soon  as  they 
M become  eligible. 

^ Ferguson  recruiter  Staff  Sgt.  Kevin  Bright  took  stu- 
dents from  the  McCluer  High  School  on  Oct.  12.  They 

! toured  the  same  facilities  but  ate  lunch  at  the  dining 
facility  instead  of  the  NCO  Club.  Bright  believes  in  student 
tours.  “They  learn  a lot  by  observing  and  meeting  basic 
trainees,”  he  said. 

^ Sgt.  First  Class  William  Houghton,  Ballwin  Station 
I commander,  also  acted  as  an  escort  for  Lafayette  High 
School  AFROTC  class  when  they  visited  the  post  on  Oct. 
|.  18.  Fifty-one  students  and  five  adults  spent  the  day  ob- 
? serving  basic  trainees  in  action.  The  confidence  course 
I drew  a very  enthusiastic  response  from  the  students,  who 
^ wantedto  “...try  it  out.”  (Marilyn  Millikin,  St.  Louis Rctg 


“That’s  the  way  to  go,”  said  David  E.  Waters,  occu- 
pational placement  specialist  at  the  St.  Petersburg  High 
School,  Fla.,  when  asked  what  he  thought  about  the 
Support  Center’s  new  concept  of  coupling  academically 
slanted  shows  with  hard-sell.  Army  oriented  slide  pre- 
sentations. 

Waters  v*ras  so  impressed  with  the  Support  Center  pro- 
duced multi-image  show.  “Our  Federal  Government,” 
that  he  arranged  for  all  the  school’s  social  science  and 
^ driver  education  students  to  leave  their  regular  classes  to 
see  it.  What  they  saw  was  a double  feature.  The  show  on 
? the  mechanics  of  government  plus  the  popular  “Hut,  2, 
3...,”  the  story  of  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  and  basic 
’ training. 

More  than  350  students  visited  Cinema  Van  5.  Since  the 
van  could  only  seat  30  viewers,  there  was  a big  standing- 
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Staff  Sgt.  David  Alexander,  a St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  recruiter, 
talks  to  a group  of  students  assembled  in  the  Support  Center's 
Cinema  Van  5 to  see  and  hear  about  Army  opportunities.  As- 
sisting is  Staff  Sgt  Evan  Lewis  the  cinema  van  technician. 
(USAREC  Support  Ctr) 

room-only  crowd  all  day.  Beneficiary  of  the  118  target- 
age  leads  generated  by  the  government  show  was  Staff 
Sgt  David  A.  Alexander,  the  local  Army  recruiter. 
There  were  also  177  leads  from  future  prospects  to  keep 
him  busy  for  the  next  two  years. 

Each  of  the  Support  Centers  eight  cinema  vans  and  six 
cinema  pods  have  an  inventory  of  six  shows  including 
“Our  Federal  Government.”  Other  shows  are  "Be  All  You 
Can  Be,”  “Hut,  2,  3...”,  “Skills  and  Specialties,”  “Yours  to 
Choose,”  “In  Step  With  America,”  (a  history  of  Army 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our  country,)  and 
“Language:  Ours  and  Theirs.”  (USAREC  Support  Ctr) 


The  week  of  Oct  8 should  have  been  proclaimed 
“Army  Music  Week”  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

A combination  of  band  TAIR  events,  a special  appear- 
ance by  the  U.  S.  Army  Field  Band  and  the  Soldiers  Chorus, 
and  a music  educator  Center  of  Influence  (COI)  function, 
highlighted  a week  of  activities  that  reaped  many  valuable 
leads  and  benefits  for  the  St.  Louis  Battalion  recruiters. 


The  week  got  off  to  a lively  start,  when  the  U.S.  Army 
399th  Band,  under  the  leadership  of  Sgt.  Maj.  Ralph 
Nelson,  played  many  “top  of  the  chart”  hits  at  the  Grand- 
view and  Herculaneum  High  Schools.  Both  audiences 
gave  the  band  a standing  ovation. 


The  band’s  appearance  netted  many  valuable  leads  for 
the  recruiters.  Staff  Sgt.  Daniel  Jones,  of  the  Gravois  Re- 
cruiting Station  obtained  eleven  solid  leads,  and  Staff  Sgt. 
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Phillip  Palmer  of  the  Festus  Recruiting  Station  credited 
the  band’s  appearance  with  an  incredible  30  working  leads. 

The  band  tour  culminated  in  a band  directors’  COI 
luncheon,  which  15  high  school  and  college  band  direc- 
tors attended.  Nelson  and  Warrant  Officer  William  Garlette, 
Special  Project  officer  of  the  Army  School  of  Music  were 
the  guest  speakers. 

The  band  directors  all  enjoyed  the  speakers,  and  asked 
many  questions,  ranging  from  the  technical  to  those  about 
“quality  of  life.” 

One  director  said,  “The  luncheon  and  guest  speakers 
really  ‘opened  my  eyes’  about  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
outstanding  quality  of  Army  musicians  and  their 
training.” 

The  COI  function  also  served  as  an  opportunity  to  hand 
out  tickets  for  the  band’s  performance  at  the  St.  Louis 
Laumeier  Auditorium  on  Oct.  12.  The  concert  was  at- 
tended by  a capacity  audience  from  the  many  high  schools, 
to  include  the  Ballwin  Station  recruiters  who  attended  in 
uniform.  (Marilyn  Millikin,  St.  Louis  Rctg  Bn) 


Maj.  Robert  M.  Tonelli,  Executive  Officer  of  the  San 
Antonio  Recruiting  Battalion,  enlists  Victoria  Lynn  Embry, 
the  younger  sister  of  Sgt.  First  Class  Leonard  C.  Embry, 
Dobbie  Mall  Recruiting  Station,  Austin,  Texas.  Victoria 
enlisted  for  the  Medical  Specialist,  with  Europe  option. 
She  will  take  her  basic  training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C., 
and  her  AIT  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  (Pat  Davis,  San 
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One  of  the  Support  Center’s  most  popular  TAIR  assets 

is  the  TRADOC  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year.  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Danny  Hubbard,  who  visited  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army  meeting  in  Washington  D.C.  He  was 
an  invited  guest  at  the  annual  luncheon. 


TRADOC’ s Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year,  Sgt  1st  Class  Danny 
Hubbard  and  his  wife,  Pamela,  admire  the  RSC-produced 
“Total  Army  Family”  exhibit  requested  by  the  Army  Chief  of 
Public  Affairs  for  the  1 984  AUSA  meeting. 

Hubbard  and  his  wife,  Pamela,  saw  the  USAREC  ex- 
hibit, a visual  annotation  of  the  command’s  annual 
stockholder  report,  and  an  exhibit  concerning  the  “Total 
Army  Family,”  built  by  the  Support  Center  at  the  request 
of  the  Army  Chief  of  Public  Affairs. 

Talking  about  his  work  with  TAIR,  Hubbard  explained 
the  purpose  of  his  involvement  is  to  “overcome  the  myth 
of  the  drill  sergeant  and  present  instead  a realistic  picture 
of  him.  When  the  students  see  me,  they’re  meeting  a real 
person.” 

Hubbard  said  that  students  have  only  the  media  upon 
which  to  base  their  ideas  and  that  some  films  and  tele- 
vision shows  create  an  unnecessary  fear  of  Basic  Training 
and  the  drill  sergeant.  Hubbard  tries  to  overcome  this 
through  slide  shows  and  discussions.  (USAREC  Support 
Ctr) 
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Sgt  FirstClass  Donald  E.  Marshall,  Nurse  Recruiter 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Recruiting  Battalion,  uses  the  JOIN 
System  to  explain  an  Army  offer  to  an  applicant.  The 
JOIN  System  was  on  display  at  a recent  Career  Fair  held 
for  high  school  students  at  the  Expo- Mart  in  downtown 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  (Francis  Smith) 


Nine  years  ago  Staff  Sgt  Darleen  Lundquist,  a recruiter 
I,  with  the  Sacramento  Recruiting  Battalion,  decided  to 
serve  a “hitch”  with  two  different  men:  Uncle  Sam  and 
her  husband  Robert.  Today  both  commitments  are  still 
^ going  strong. 


Like  a lot  of  couples  in  and  out  of  the  Army,  Darleen 
and  her  husband  Robert  own  their  own  home  and  have 
two  children.  And  just  like  the  spouse  of  a lot  of  success- 
ful soldiers  in  today’s  Army,  Robert  takes  care  of  the 
house,  does  the  laundry  and  watches  the  children,  when 
Darleen  has  to  work  overtime  or  weekends.  But  this  is 
where  the  similarities  end,  for  there  is  one  big  difference 
between  the  Lundquists  and  other  couples.  While  Darleen 
lives  and  works  in  the  central  valley  of  the  Golden  State, 
Robert  and  the  children  reside  in  Bothell  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

As  Darleen  explains,  she  and  her  husband  bought  a 
house  there  about  a year  ago  and  decided  that  is  where 
they  want  to  retire  when  the  time  comes.  “He  decided  to 
stay  up  there,”  said  Darleen.  “ He’ s got  a good  job.  He  likes 
it  real  well.  And  our  eldest  child  is  enrolled  in  school.” 

Darleen  says  the  arrangement  doesn’t  affect  her  very 
much  as  she  goes  home  about  once  every  three  months. 
She  says  her  situation  is  not  as  unusual  as  she  thought  it 
was  having  met  other  recruiters  who  are  geographical 
bachelors.  “A  lot  of  times  it  works  a little  better  because 
we  spend  so  much  time  on  the  job.  At  least  when  I go 
home,  it  is  quality  time.”  (Steve  Janosco,  Sacramento  Rctg 
Bn) 


Lt.  Col.  Donald  R.  Little,  Jr.,  Commander  of  the 
Montgomery  Recruiting  Battalion,  enlists  Julie  Winies- 
dorffer  into  the  U.  S.  Army’s  Delayed  Entry  Program.  Julie 
is  the  wife  of  Alan,  a battalion  guidance  counselor.  Julie 
cited  the  opportunity  for  personal  development  as  her 
main  reason  for  enlisting  into  the  Army.  After  completing 
basic  training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  she  will  attend  AIT 
for  computer  programming  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.  (Bill  Thomas) 
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Mall  display  guidance 


by  Beverly  R.  Soles 
Montgomery  Rctg  Bn. 

In  terms  of  prospecting  and  good 
public  exposure  for  the  Army,  the 
Montgomery  Recruiting  Battalion  has 
had  much  success  with  displays  at 
shopping  malls. 

Based  on  that  success,  Mont- 
gomery’s advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion shop  produced  a brochure  for 
the  battalion’s  recruiters,  ‘‘Shopping 


Keep  in  mind  the  purpose  when 
planning  the  display.  Determine  the 
content  and  layout  so  that  points  of 
interest  attract  people  walking  in 
either  direction  in  the  mall.  As  the 


The  JOIN  system  caught  the 
eye  of  many  people  at  the  Bel 
Air  Mall,  Mobile,  recently.  The 
JOIN  system  was  there  as  part 
of  a mall  display  put  on  by 
Mobil  Company. 


periods  of  time,  which  means  more 
money  spent  in  the  mall. 

Also,  be  ready  to  discuss  your  dis- 
play requirements  including  the 
amount  of  space  needed  and  elec- 
trical requirements.  Have  at  least 
three  possible  dates  in  mind.  Seek  a 
location  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  mall  and  get  association  approval 
to  use  the  space  for  free.  It  is  impor- 
tant at  this  time  to  determine  any  re- 
strictions the  mall  has  on  displays. 


Get  materials 

After  securing  the  mall  space,  the 
next  step  is  to  use  resources  to  gather 
materials  for  the  display.  Local  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units 
are  often  willing  to  loan  uniforms,  as 


exhibits  are  included  in  the  “Spruc- 
ing Up  Your  Recruiting  Station  Hand- 
book.” 


Secure  mall  space 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  mall 
space.  Contact  the  mall  merchants’ 
association,  taking  your  display  de- 
sign idea  with  you.  Sell  the  associa- 
tion on  the  idea  that  the  display  will 
help  keep  people  in  the  mall  for  longer 


Mall  Display  Guidance.”  The  bro- 
chure outlines  the  following  step-by- 
step  procedure  for  assuring  a success- 
ful mall  display. 

Define  the  Purpose 

Ideally,  the  purpose  of  a mall  dis- 
play is  to  foster  the  opportunity  for 
one-on-one  contact  by  the  recruiter 
with  potential  prospects.  The  display 
should  entice  people  to  stop  and  look, 
but  it  must  be  manned  in  order  to 
reach  the  people.  A display  isn’t  just 
for  showing  Army  wares.  A sharply 
dressed,  articulate  soldier  goes  a long 
way  toward  presenting  the  Army  in 
a favorable  light. 


plan  proceeds,  keep  an  ongoing 
checklist  of  materials  needed.  It  will 
come  in  handy  later. 

Make  the  display  attractive,  not  too 
crowded  or  cluttered,  and  use  post- 
ers and  signs  to  identify  the  Army. 
Attention-getting  items  include  man- 
nequins in  Army  uniforms,  the  Joint 
Optical  Information  Network,  (JOIN), 
casette  video  recorder  with  television 
display,  and  recruiting  promotion 
items  set  up  on  tables  and  display 
racks. 

Other  tips  on  attractive  displays/ 
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are  local  posts  and  camps.  Collect  a 
variety  of  uniforms  including  battle 
dress,  aviator  and  desert  uniforms. 
They  can  be  put  on  mannequins  bor- 
rowed from  willing  mall  merchants. 
Recruiters  manning  the  display  should 
dress  in  Class  “A”  uniforms. 

Many  of  the  same  units  mentioned 
above  have  video  recorder/playback 
equipment  with  television  displays 
that  they  will  loan,  too. 

Video  cassette  tapes  to  be  used 


established  during  the  planning 
phase.  Make  sure  you  have  every- 
thing you  need  before  heading  to  the 
mall. 

Verify  the  set-up  and  break-down 
times  for  the  display  with  the  mall 
association,  then  set  up  the  display 
according  to  the  design  plan  discussed 
with  them.  Don’t  block  mall  access 
routes.  Keep  an  ample  supply  of  cur- 
rent, updated  RPIs  on  hand,  and  store 
extra  RPIs  under  the  display  table, 
out  of  view.  It’s  also  important  to 


sure  that  it’s  still  working  properly. 

If  equipment  is  to  be  left  in  the  mall 
overnight,  you  must  determine  what 
security  measures  the  mall  provides 
and  what  you  must  do  to  ensure  the 
equipment  is  safe.  All  recruiters 
should  be  briefed  on  these  procedures. 

Clean-up 

The  last  step  in  the  manning  pro- 
cess is  to  break  down  the  display. 

All  equipment  and  supplies  should 
be  out  of  the  mall  at  the  time  set  by 
the  mall  association.  The  area  used 
in  the  mall  should  be  left  clean  and 
ready  for  use  by  the  mall  merchants. 

It  is  also  important  to  return  all 
borrowed  items  to  the  proper  place 
in  as  good,  if  not  better,  condition 


with  this  equipment  are  available 
through  training  aids  services  centers 
at  local  posts.  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army’s  “Green  Book” 
is  a source  for  ads  that  give  toll-free 
numbers  for  getting  tapes. 

Setting  up  the  station’s  JOIN  sys- 
tem shows  an  Army  with  computer 
technology  and  attracts  the  attention 
of  many  people. 

For  giveaways,  RPIs  are  the  pri- 
mary resource.  RPIs  that  go  quickly 
are  iron-ons,  posters  and  Army  Col- 
lege Fund  pamphlets.  Large  quantities 
of  these  should  be  ordered  well  ahead 
of  the  scheduled  display  date. 

Set  up  the  display 

When  setting  up  the  display,  make 
use  of  the  checklist  of  materials  you 


check  all  mechanical  equipment  to 
make  sure  it’s  in  proper  working 
order. 

Man  the  display 

Having  determined  the  hours  of 
operation,  recruiters  should  be  pre- 
pared to  get  there  early  and  stay  late. 
A prepared  schedule  for  the  rotation 
of  recruiters  will  ensure  everyone 
works  a fair  share. 

Getting  there  early  will  allow  time 
to  ensure  that  RPIs  are  displayed  and 
ready  for  distribution  and  will  allow 
time  to  check  the  equipment  and  en- 


This  mall  display  sat  up 
the  Mobil  Company  at  the 
Bel  Air  Mall,  served  as  the 
basis  for  many  of  the  "how 
to"  points  covered  in  this 
article. 

then  when  they  were  received. 

A letter  of  appreciation  to  the  mall 
merchants’  association  and  others  pro- 
viding assistance,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual, unit  or  business,  should  follow 
after  the  display,  expressing  thanks 
for  their  part  in  the  success  of  the 
display. 

The  final  point  to  be  made  is  that 
a display  is  only  as  effective  as  the 
people  manning  it.  The  display  is 
designed  to  get  people’s  attention, 
but  it’s  the  sharply  dressed,  articulate 
recruiter  who  sells  the  Army.  T 
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Army's  new 
rail  school 


Spec.  5.  Daniel  Singer,  1 1 50th  Transportation  Company,  operates  a mock-up  locomotive  control  panel  atthe  new  Army  Rail  Shop, 
Sydney,  Neb.  (U.S.  Army  photo). 


by  Capt.  Donald  W.  Zimmer 
Public  Affairs  Office 
425th  Transportation  Brigade 


On  16  December,  the  757th  Trans- 
portation Railway  Battalion  was 
activated  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  757th  commands  and  con- 
trols four  rail  repair  and  mainte- 
nance companies:  The  1150th, 
1151st  and  1 1 52nd  Transportation 
Companies  of  the  425th  Transpor- 
tation Brigade,  and  the 226th  Trans- 
portation Company  of  Granite  City, 
III. 

The  226th  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  1 02nd  Army  Reserve 
Command,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


The  first  class  of  425th  Transpor- 
tation Brigade  rail  reservists  recently 
graduated  from  the  Army’s  new  rail 
training  school  in  Sydney,  Neb. 

Located  on  the  campus  of  the 
Western  Nebraska  Technical  College, 
the  school  trains  soldiers  in  a variety 
of  rail  skill  specialties  including  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  diesel  loco- 
motives, freight  cars,  air  brakes  and 
locomotive  electrical  components. 

Members  of  the  1150th,  1151st  and 
1152nd  Transportation  companies  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  trained  along  with 
reservists  from  the  226th  Transporta- 
tion Company  of  Granite  City,  111. 
These  four  units  are  the  only  rail 
repair  and  maintenance  companies 
in  the  Army. 

The  school  was  developed  to  serve 
them  because  no  formal  training  pro- 


gram existed  within  the  military  for 
training  rail  specialists.  Therefore, 
rail  unit  cadre  administered  on-the- 
job  training  to  unit  members  recruited 
and  trained  in  so-called  “feeder” 
MOSs.  For  example,  a recruit  might 
receive  training  in  a related  skill, 
such  as  carpentry,  and  then  be  as- 
signed to  a rail  company.  There,  unit 
cadre  would  conduct  on-the-job  train- 
ing, applying  the  recruit’s  MOS  skill 
to  some  aspect  of  rail  repair  and 
maintenance.  The  new  school  elim- 
inates the  need  for  that. 

Maj.  Alan  Cox,  commander  of  the 
school  training  detachment,  explained 
that  Western  Nebraska  Technical  Col- 
lege was  awarded  the  three-year,  $1.5 
million  contract  to  train  members  of 
the  four  rail  companies.  Students  will 
be  awarded  a rail  specialty  MOS  upon 
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successful  completion  of  the  course. 

Cox  said  that  the  four  instructors 
hired  by  the  school  are  all  civilians 
with  an  average  of  18  years  of  exper- 
ience in  the  railroad  industry. 

Cox  himself  has  25  years’  exper- 
ience and  recently  took  a leave  of 
absence  from  his  job  as  a conductor 
to  come  on  active  duty  and  run  the 
training  school. 

Staff  Sgt.  Robert  Mutchie,  the  sen- 
ior cadre  sergeant  at  the  shcool,  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Army  Reserve  students.  A 
career  soldier  from  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
Mutchie  was  quick  to  instill  a mili- 
tary atmosphere  to  every  aspect  of 
the  training  school.  He  said  many  of 
the  students  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a college-like  atmosphere 
would  prevail  at  the  training  school. 
However,  the  regular  physical  train- 
ing, nightly  bed  checks,  formations 
and  military  courtesy  quickly  dis- 
pelled that  impression. 

Another  instructor,  John  Corio,  had 
been  an  electrician  with  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  for  seven 
years  before  coming  to  the  school. 

He  said  of  the  students,  “The  more 
we  put  out,  the  more  they’re  willing 
to  take  in.  The  hardest  part  was  get- 
ting them  to  get  their  hands  greasy. 
Once  we  got  past  that  part,  we  had 
it  made.’’ 

Bill  Fisher,  who  instructs  the  stu- 
dents in  the  mechanical  working  parts 
of  the  locomotives  and  trucks  (the  rail 
car  wheel  assemblies),  said  students 
are  taught  in  two  weeks  to  disas- 
semble and  reassemble  brake  cylin- 
ders, fuel  filter  systems  and  engine 
governors.  Fisher  was  pleased  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  students. 

Instructors  and  students  agree  that 
Western  Nebraska  Technical  College 
is  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  new 
rail  school.  Located  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Sioux  Army  Ordnance  Depot, 
the  college  has  an  obvious  military 
ambience.  The  depot  opened  in  1942, 
was  closed  in  1966,  and  Western 
Nebraska  Technical  College  was  estab- 
lished at  the  depot  in  1967.  It  is  a state- 
funded,  county-owned  vocational 
training  school. 

A housing  area,  formerly  used  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  depot,  is 


now  used  to  house  college  students 
and  the  reservists. 

Students  eat  their  meals  in  the 
campus  cafeteria  and  may  wear  ci- 
vilian clothing  during  off-duty  hours. 

A bus  provides  transportation  to  and 
from  Sydney,  a town  of  about  6,000 
people,  four  times  a week. 

Spec.  4 Karla  Williams  of  the 
1152nd  Transportation  Company  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  recent  grad- 
uating class.  She  described  the  train- 
ing at  the  new  school  as  “interesting 
and  fun!” 

Pvt.  John  Dzuibinski  of  the  1151st 
Transportation  Company  also  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  pro- 
gram. “The  quality  of  instruction  is 
more  in-depth  than  I expected,”  he 
said. 

Railroading,  once  an  important  arm 
of  the  Army’s  Transportation  Corps, 
had  all  but  disappeared  by  1972, 
when  the  last  active  Army  rail  unit 
was  deactivated.  Army  Reserve  rail 
units  maintained  an  uncertain  sur- 
vival when  formal  school  training 
was  discontinued. 

The  opening  of  the  new  training 
school  in  Nebraska  seems  to  indicate 
a renewed  interest  by  military  plan- 
ners in  rail  transport.  S' 


Spec  4.  Karla  Williams,  1 1 52nd  Trans- 
portation Company.,  checks  a list  of  train- 
ing tasks  to  be  completed  atthe  Army  Rail 
Training  School.  (U.S.  Army  photo). 


Army  Rail  School  students  listen  intently  as  an  instructor  explains  the  workings  of  a 
rail  car  wheel  assembly.  (U.S.  Army  photo). 
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Recruiter  profile 


by  Mary  Hetzler 
Seattle  Rctg  Bn 


What  is  a recruiter?  One  definition 
is:  “One  who  identifies  people  for 
enlistment  into  military  service.” 

But  it  doesn’t  stop  there  — recruit- 
ers are  real  people  - they  even  care 
about  and  get  involved  with  the  civil- 
ian community  where  they  live. 
Generating  this  involvement  is  not 
necessarily  an  easy  task,  especially 
when  the  recruiter  begins  as  a double 
outsider.  Recruiters  live  and  work  out- 
side the  protective  borders  of  their 
normal  military  environment,  and,  as 
wearers-of-the-green  in  a civilian 
community,  are  viewed  as  outsiders 
to  that  milieu  as  well! 

The  challenge  is  to  overcome  this 
outsider  syndrome,  as  the  recruiter’s 
quality  of  life  and  mission  accomp- 
lishment may  depend  on  it! 

One  example  of  an  individual  who 
has  met  the  challenge  with  great 
energy,  enthusiasm—and  success— is 
Sgt.  1st  Class  Bob  Merriman, 
reserve  recruiter  in  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Bremerton  is  home  of  the  Trident 
Submarine  Base  as  well  as  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  It  is  a town 
where  the  majority  of  its  population  is 
either  in  the  Navy  or  civilians  working 
for  the  Navy.  The  bottom  line  is  Bre- 
merton is  a Navy  town!  And  yet,  it 
is  Merriman’s  town. 

A case  in  point  is  the  recent  grand 
“relocation”  opening  for  the  Armed 
Forces  Recruiting  Center  in  Bremer- 
ton. Once  Merriman  became  involved 
and  people  realized  it  was  his  recruit- 
ing station,  the  response  was  over- 
whelming. The  Bremerton  High 
School  Marching  Band  and  Drill  Team 
marched  to  the  new  recruiting  station, 
and  the  mayors  of  Bremerton  and 
Poulsba  attended— officially  recogniz- 
ing the  military’s  presence  and  im- 
portance. Also  the  two  towns’  Cham- 
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bers  of  Commerce  were  represented, 
along  with  the  local  area  residents. 

Merriman’s  commitment  to  this 
community  is  second  only  to  his  com- 
mitment to  his  family  and  the  United 
States  Army.  His  wife,  Doris,  and  five 
children  feel  a similar  commitment 
to  his  pursuits.  “I  have  a very  loving 
family  who  support  and  become  in- 
volved with  me  in  my  ‘special’  activ- 
ities. Actually  they  encourage  me,” 
Merriman  said. 

The  list  of  service  organizations 
which  benefit  from  this  special  brand 
of  enthusiasm  is  long.  Merriman  is 
past  president  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  president  of  the  Charleston/ 
Navy  Yard  City  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciation, and  president  and  founder  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Gold  Wing 
Road  Riders  Association  (a  motor- 
cycle club  which  conducts  charity 
benefit  runs  and  parades). 

Bob  Merriman  is  a household  name 
to  many  of  the  residents  of  Bremer- 
ton. ..particularly  if  you  belong  to  a 
service  organization... or  if  you  ride 
a motorcycle. ..or  if  you  are  a handi- 
capped child... or  if  you  are  in  need 
of  a friend. . or  if  you  are  just  in  need. 
You  see,  Merriman  doesn’t  do  any- 
thing half  way— he  doesn’t  just  belong 
to  an  organization- he  becomes  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  or  organization. 


He  constantly  strives  for  ways  to  help 
people... he  turns  an  ordinary  charity 
fund  raiser  into  an  event- a fun  event 
for  everyone  involved. 

Bob  Merriman  is  the  big  tough 
Army  sergeant  who  loses  his  heart 
to  a little  handicapped  child  who’s 
confined  to  a walker,  whose  mother 
can’t  thank  him  enough  for  caring... 
he’s  the  guy  behind  the  scenes  mak- 
ing sure  the  annual  Christmas  dinner 
for  handicapped  children  is  a success 
and  that  every  child  receives  a gift. 

Merriman  feels  recruiting  duty  is 
an  extension  of  his  commitment  to 
help  others... it’s  just  another  resource 
at  his  disposal.  Specifically,  he  sees 
recruiting  as  a positive  way  to  assist 
young  people  in  identifying  their  fu- 
ture needs  and  immensely  enjoys  hav- 
ing an  active  role  in  helping  them  to 
develop. 

A visit  to  Merriman’s  office  reflects 
his  commitment  to  this  community: 
there  is  an  impressive  array  of  me- 
mentos—from  autographed  pictures  of 
the  Blue  Angels-to  plaques  from  var- 
ious community  groups  recognizing 
him  for  his  devoted  community  ser- 
vice-to  pictures  of  his  family  and 
friends,  as  well  as  numerous  com- 
mendations for  recruiting  excellence! 

For  Bob  Merriman,  “outside”  has 
given  way  to  “inside.”  % 
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Diagnostic  Test 


FEBRUARY/MARCH  1985 


Daily  intarfaca  batwaan  the  RS  Commander  and  asaigned  racruitara  ia  tha 
mathod  uaad  to; 

a.  Eatabliah  command  and  control  of  atatlon  production 

b.  Effact  managamant  of  individual  production 

c.  Detarmina  racruitar  training  naeda 

d.  All  of  tha  abova 

Uat  tha  aavan  Hema  RS  Commandara  must  review  to  best  accompliah  tha 
Racruiter/Station  Commandar  intarfaca. 


. All  laadaaxcept. 


. are  recorded  on  a lead  refinement  Hat 


. Who  determines  whan  attempts  to  contact  a lead  have  bean  sufficient,  and 
whan  a final  disposition  code  will  be  entered  on  the  LRL? 

c.  Company  Commander 


a.  Racruitar 

b.  Station  Commandar 


d.  First  Sergeant 


5.  Which  code  must  be  used  on  an  LRL  when  the  lead  Is  unwilling  to  commit? 

^ b.  Ref  AC  c.  X d.  F 

6.  The  milestones  for  recruiter  contact  of  LRL  leads  by  28  February  are; 

a.  75%  of  male  grads;  20%  of  male  CIHS;  75%  of  May  nursing  school  grads. 

b.  1 00%  of  mala  seniors;  50%  of  female  seniors;  50%  of  mala  grads;  25%  of 
May  nursing  school  grads. 

c.  65%  of  male  grads;  10%  of  male  CIHS;  50%  of  May  nursing  school  grads. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

7.  Recruiters  must  visit  each  assigned  priority  1 and  2 school  a minimum  of 
twice  a month. 


1 3.  Recruiters  will  prepare  U8AREC  Forms  635  arrd/or  635-A  not  later  thaic 

a.  3 days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an  RSM 

b.  2 weeks  prior  to  tha  beginning  of  an  RSM 

c.  3 weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an  RSM 

d.  2 days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an  RSM 

1 4.  ANC  recruiters  will  prepare  USAREC  Form  81 9 not  later  than; 

a.  3 days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an  RSM 

b.  2 weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an  RSM 

c.  3 weeks  prior  to  tha  beginning  of  an  RSM 

d.  2 days  prior  to  tha  beginning  of  an  RSM 

15.  Conversion  data  will  be  computed  by  obtaining  tha  results  of  processing 

from  USAREC  Forms  635/635 A/BI  9 representing  tha most 

recently  completed  RSM. 

1 6.  Conversion  ratios  will  be  expressed  in  or>e  decimal  pisca,  and  will  be  rounded 
to  the  next  whole  number  when  contract  requirements  for  each  weak  have 
been  multiplied  immediately  prior  to  recording  requirements  (appointmarrt 
made- physically  qualified  on  USAREC  Form  63S/635A/81 9). 

a.  True b.  Falsa 

17.  Recruiters  must  make  at  least  one  recrulter^generatad  appointment  par  duty 
day,  or  an  average  of  five  per  weak  using  tha  telephone. 


a.  True 


. b.  Falsa 


1 8.  Recruiters  will  prequalify  applicants  at  tha  earliest  possible  point  in  the  sales 
interview. 


a.  True 


. b.  Falsa 


a.  COI/VIPFile 

b.  General  Reservoir  File 


a.  True 


_b.  False 


8.  A school  folder  for  priority  3 and  4 schools  will  be  constructed  by  completion 
of  USAREC  FM  446  only,  no  detailed  plan  is  necessary  unless  desired  by  the 
recruiter. 


a.  True . 


. b.  False 


9.  A DEP  Management  Record  (DMR)  need  not  be  prepared  for  individuals  de- 
parting forthe  training  base  within of  theoriginal  enlistment 

date,  except  in  the  case  of  RA  enlistees  separated  from  the  DEP  (DEP  se- 
paration). 

1 0.  OEP/DTP  enlistees  will  be  provided  an  orientation  regarding  Army  programs 
and  optionscontractually  guaranteed  within following  enlist- 

ment. 

c.  1 week 


19.  Division  IV  of  the  centralized  PDR  File  System  is  the: 

c.  Enlisted  File 

d.  Terminated  File 

20.  The  use  of  the  locator  card  within  Division  I of  the  recruiter  Prospect  Data 
Record  File  is  mandatory. 

a.  True  b.  False 

21 . Who  is  responsible  for  forwarding  the  completed  DA  Form  71  (Oath  of  Office) 
for  ANC  applicants  who  have  been  commissioned? 

a.  ANC  Recruiter  Counselor  c.  BN  Operations 

22.  ANCapplicants,  upon  selection,  must  be  commissioned  within 


days  following  ANC  recruiter  receipt  of  selection  notification. 


a.  60 


b.  20 


c.  10 


d.  40 


23.  LRLforthecurrentschoolyearseniorsand  the  graduates  of  the. 
previous  years  will  be  maintained  in  three  ring  binders. 


a.  2 


b.  3 


c.  4 


a.  48  hours 

b.  72  hours 


d.  Prior  to  DEP  out 


1 1 . Mission  Planning  Involves  three  mission  categories  critical  to  a recruiter’s 
success.  Name  the  three  critical  mission  categories  for  an  RA  recruiter. 


12.  The  value  of  conversion  data,  as  a planning  tool.  Is  dependent  upon  the 
of  recruiter  records  documenting  the  recruiting  process. 


24.  Recruiters  will  not  generate  USAREC  Form  200  for  walk-ltV call-in  prospects 
who: 

a.  Who  are  listed  on  an  active  school  LRL 

b.  Are  obviously  not  qualified 

c.  Have  agreed  to  an  appointment 

25.  Recruiters  will,  as  a minimum,  be  prepared  to  present  and  discuss  the 


.,  and . 


. during  each  Recrwiter/ 


Station  Commander  interface. 


Diagnostic  Test 


1. b- (USAREC 

2. b- (USAREC 

3. C- (USAREC 

4. C- (USAREC 

5. b- (USAREC 

6. d- (USAREC 
7.8 -(USAREC 

8. C- (USAREC 

9. d- (USAREC 
10.8- (USAREC 

11.  b- (USAREC 

12. d- (USAREC 


Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 
Reg  350-6, 


para  4-lb), 
para  4-1 6h). 
para  6-4a). 
para  6-7 a), 
para  6-7a  (1)). 
para  6-3). 
para  7-4a). 
para  8-2a). 
figure  1 5-4). 
para  9-2e). 
figure  9-3). 
figure  1 5-4). 


January  1985  Answers 

1 3. C  - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  C-3). 

14. C- (USAREC  Reg  601-56,  Appendix  C,  para  4). 

1 5. a  - (USAREC  Reg  601  -56,  para  9k). 

1 6. a  - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1 5-4). 

1 7. b  - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  1 5-1 2a). 

1 8. C  - (Lee  Dubois  Course,  Viewer  Guide,  page  8-2). 

19. a- (ST  12-163,  page  32). 

20. b  - (USAREC  Reg  350-4,  para  E-8  (b)). 

21  .d  - (AR  1 35-1 00,  para  1 -5). 

22. d  - (USAREC  Pam  601-10,  Appendix  A). 

23.  b - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-1 4a). 

24. C  - (USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  B-1  -2d). 

25. d  - (USAREC  Pam  601  -1 0,  para  P-3k  (1 )). 
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B Rings  and  Things 

Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries  concerning 
these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or  phone  AV  459-3871 , 
commercial  (312)  926-3871. 

RECRUITER  RINGS 


ALBANY 

SSG  Frank  A.  Papa 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SFC  Donald  R.  Berger,  Sr. 
GS7  Joseph  A.  Cortez 
SFC  Ted  A.  Tippetts 

ATLANTA 

MSG  Carlos  F.  Woods 

BALT/WASH 

SFC  William  T.  Reinhardt,  Jr. 

CINCINNATI 

SFC  Walter  Bradford 
SSG  Richard  J.  Bell 

CLEVELAND 

SFC  Paul  L.  Hankinson 


COLUMBUS  JACKSON  MILWAUKEE 


SSG  Robin  L.  Ferguson 
SSG  Christopher  Britt 
SFC  Kenneth  Unrue 

CONCORD 

SFC  David  E. 

DETROIT 

SFC  Larry  R. 

HARRIS 

SSG  F.  R. 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Ronald  J.  Hays 
SFC  Judy  A.  Lenhardt 
SFC  George  L.  Untal 


SFC 
SFC  Jerry  K. 
SFC  Heriberto 


URGH 

G.  Whalen 
L.  Gibbon 
Thomas  B.  Wolfe 
SFC  Bernhardt  D.  Geiger 


SFC  Ronald  L. 
SFC  Larry 


Frederick  Stewart 

NEAPOLiS 

D.  Widmer 


OMERY 

G.  Chambers 


RALEIGH 

SFC  Ulysses  Olden,  Jr. 

SFC  James  A.  McKenzie 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

GS7  Earl  W.  Schnetzer 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Rodney  E.  Taylor 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC  J.  L.  Figueroa-Guadalupe 
SFC  Emilio  Montanez- Matos 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Faith  E.  Balanza 

SYRACUSE 

GS7  Francis  R.  Motolo 


GOLD  BADGES 


ALBANY 

SFC  Edward  Z.  Mitchell 
SFC  Morgan  P.  Payne 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  Michael  J.  Artis 
SSG  Julio  P.  Chavez 
SGT  David  V.  Strempke 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Harrice  B.  Moore 
SFC  Jackie  J.  Board 
SSG  Ian  F.  Booth 
SSG  Kenneth  G.  Mills 

BALT/ WASH 

SSG  Teddy  R.  Hart 
SSG  Bobby  E.  Potter 
SSG  Lenora  B.  Robinson 
SFC  Michael  E.  Null 

BOSTON 

SSG  Daniel  W.  Beals 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Roger  W.  Dettmer 
SGT  George  H.  Fields 
SGT  Anita  L.  Frost 

CINCINNATI 

SFC  Patrick  J.  Diss 


lanagan 


ipsen 


A. 

A. 


SSG  John  C.  Ballejo 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Patrick  J.  Diss 
SSG  Lafayette  Palmer,  Jr. 
SGT  Ross  L.  Major 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Miles  Gray,  Jr,  ' 
SSG  Ronals  E. 

CONCOR 

SFC  Leslie  m 
SFC  Chari-  ‘ ' 

DALLA 


SSG  Lonnie  Mayer 
SSG  Wille  Burns 


SSG  Robe 

DETR 


Borucki 


SSG  Curtfi 

DENV 

SFC  Mic 
SSG  Ru 
SSG  John 
SSG  Hugo 

DES  MO 

SFC  William 
SSG  Gerald 
SSG  Thomas  G.  Cai 
SSG  Robert  D.  Boucher 
SFC  William  Bass 
SSG  Michael  Mettler 


or  . 
y'er 
■^e 

Cready 
^'fHoke 
Capps 
-fired  Wheaton 
SSG  Charles  Guyette 
SSG  Paul  S.  Kratzer 


HONOLULU 

SSG  Roskco  A.  Motes 
SFC  Ronald  A.  Cruz 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Peggy  J.  Clark 
SSG  Michael  W.  Larrison 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Lawrence  E.  Johnson 
SSG  James  M.  Marshall 
SSG  Julio  Acosta 
SFC  Ricky  L.  Rowe 
SSG  Leonard  A.  Brickhouse 

JACKSON 

SSG  John  D.  Tilton,  Sr. 

SSG  Paul  L.  Villa 
SFC  Luper  B.  Cole 
SSG  George  A.  Wigginton 
SSG  Monroe  Riley 
SFC  Karl  V.  Kepper 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Steven  D.  Adair 
SSG  David  M.  Staudinger 
SSG  Jose  R.  Villazon 
SSG  Connie  A.  Kerr 
SGT  John  D.  McCrary 
SFC  Frank  E.  Roath,  Jr. 
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GOLD  BADGES 


LANSING 

SFC  James  A.  Perry 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SSG  James  E.  McDaniel 
SSG  Billy  M.  Jeffus 

LONG  ISLAND 

SFC  Donald  V.  Hansen 
SSG  Dennis  Dixon 
SSG  Alfonso  Timlinson 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Robert  W.  Polaski 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Jeannine  L.  Irvine 
SSG  John  R.  Jones 
SSG  Arthur  P.  Obar 
SSG  Terry  L.  Wagoner 

MIAMI 

SSG  Hubert  L.  Chamblee 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  Randall  W.  Voll 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Lewis  C.  Ferguson 
SFC  Jens  U.  Stolz 
SGT  Robert  W.  Hyde 
SSG  Kenneth  F.  Merrill 
SSG  Rodney  L.  Bliss 
SSG  Robert  L.  Maidi 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Patrick  Harrelson 
SFC  Michael  A.  Mulderig 
SSG  Michael  A.  Quick 


PHOENIX 


SSG  James  Herman 
SSG  Elricho  Evans 
SSG  James  E.  Robinson 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Ronnie  L.  Dicke 
SSG  William  A.  Lutzweit 

NEWBURGH 

SSG  Pascual  Gaud:; 

SSG  Federico  A 
SSG  Edwin  Lj 

NEWO 

SFC  Mich 
SFC  Ken 
SSG  Levj 

OKLA* 

SSG  Tom^y-^  jDanii 
SSG  An&^^.Uorda 

OMAH^/^^' 

SSG  Will 
SSG  Janie 
SGT  Terry 
SSG  Victor 
SSG  Michael  G 

PEORIA 

SSG  Robert  Gonzales 


SSG  Steven  L.  Fay 
SFC  Laura  M.  Bullock 
SSG  Daniel  L Donahue 

PITTS|<fTOH 

SSG  Doji^i.^^  Barker 
a G.  ^bert 
ai#>  L.  fisher 
; L ^llins 
V^^AcHorney 

J^Pfon 

^4^as  R'l^iagiise 
E.  G^ 

FiBcb^itflKiSillr. 

Pere?) 

. Ralrt 

H /:  :*!/ 


R.'^rton 
C a rrol  1 

FC  L#^n  Griffin 

AtRAMENTO 


PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Miguel  Spruill 
SSG  Geraldine  D.  Taylor 
SSG  Carlton  Williams 
SFC  William  Oreo 
SSG  Billy  G.  Jackson 


SSG  Michael  K.  Murphy 
SSG  Jimmy  J.  Green 
SSG  Alfred  V.  Taylor 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Juan  Alvarado,  Jr. 
SSG  John  L.  Clark 


SSG  Fredrrick  A.  Kibler 
SSG  Gerald  B.  Riker,  Jr. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Jin  W.  Smith 
SFC  Johnnie  B.  Booth 
SSG  Victor  Browning 

SAN  JUAN 

Nivea  Acosta-Gonzalez 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Rickey  Townsend 
SSG  Cedric  C.  Strawder 
SSG  Harold  B.  Harris 
SSG  Oscar  Redondo 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Ross  A.  Marjersion 
SSG  Mitchell  W.  Gordon 
SSG  Lawrence  N.  Long 
SFC  Larry  T.  Price 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSG  Philip  W.  Estes 
SSG  Daniel  T.  Jones 
SSG  Sammie  L.  Sias 
SSG  Ronnie  G.  January 
SFC  Wenceslao  RocL'iguez,  Jr. 
SFC  Woodrow  Spraggins 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Robert  J.  Wyland 
SSG  Robert  L.  Peck 
SSG  Kevin  D.  Oleary 
SSG  Darrel  L.  Ames 
SFC  Warren  R.  Belanger 
SFC  Warren  A.  Schwartz 
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Training  Tipa 

iMiulrtBS  rBgunting  Tnining  Tlp$  may  be  addrassad  to 
’ik  USAfiEC,  ftacnildng  Oparatlons-TraMng  ATTN:  Maatar  Sgt. 

T.  laslmona,  or  phono  AUTOVON  459-2772,  COMMERCIAL 
(3121  926-2772. 


The  Processing  list  (USAREC  Form  533) 

tlie  Ranting  Station  Production  Managenient  Systean 
(SPMSj  provides  station  commanders  a method  of  man* 
aging  the  processing  of  prospects  and  applicants  by 
leaulters  and  d^armining  the  training  needs  of  individual 
recruiters.  Data  required  to  complete  the  Processing  List 
is  provided  to  the  station  commanderby  recruiters,  during 
daily  interface  periods. 

Processing  list 

Itiis  managmnent  instrument  provide  the  link  tetv^een 
SPMS  and  the  Recraitcs'  Production  Management  System 
(RPMS),  and  must  be  updated  and  analyzed  daily  by  the 
station  commander  in  order  to  derive  maximum  benefit 
of  its  potential  as  a management  and  training  tool 

The  processing  list  provides  the  station  commander  a 
by-name  listing  of  those  individuals  a recruiter  is  actively 
worldng.  Additionally,  a station  commander  can  deteiv 
mine  which  step  of  the  processing  cycle  each  individual  i^^ 
in.  through  daily  use  of  the  processing  list,  a station^ 
commander  can  ensure  that  recmiters  have  a continuous 
flow  of  applicants  moving  through  the  processing  cycle 
and  more  importantly  that  recruiters  are  processing  all 
prospects  in  a timely  manner. 

In  using  the  processing  list,  the  responsibility  of  die 
station  commander  is  to  ensure  that  recruiter  follow-up 
for  each  prospect,  less  those  determined  to  be  unqualified, 
results  in  an  enlistment.  Analysis  of  the  form,  when  com- 
bined with  other  information  obtained  during  the  interface, 
provides  the  station  commander  with  an  indication  re- 
garcUng  the  effectiveness  of  assigned  recruiters  and  reveals 
their  individual  training  needs. 

Analysis  of  the  Processing  list 

The  PL  may  be  used  to  analyze  the  efficiency  of  re- 
cruiters in  converting  appointments  to  contracts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Production  Management  Sheet  (PMS), 
although  the  processing  list  offers  significantly  greater 
detail  for  determining  actual  training  needs. 

a.  If  the  volume  of  appointments  is  satisfactory,  yet 
few  prospects  receive  sales  interviews,  the  station  com- 
mander should  examine  the  recruiter's  telephone  techniques 
for  possible  “over-selling"  or  poor  closing  techniques. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  appointments  made  should  be 
reviewed  to  identify  possible  problems  regarding  a re- 
cruiter's work  ethic  or  the  maimer  in  which  recruiters 
obtain  appointments. 

b.  Analyzing  the  source  of  leads  vrill  indicate  if  recruit- 
ers are  working  all  available  sources,  and  if  the  lead 
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source  mix  is  properly  weighted  toward  mission  box 
accomplishment.  As  an  example,  a high  volume  of  walk- 
ins  not  balanced  by  a reasonable  volume  of  leads  from 
other  sources  can  be  determined,  permitting  the  station 
commander  to  take  actions  redirecting  the  recruiter’s 
efforts  in  prospecting.  The  same  analysis  techniques  can 
be  used  for  determining  if  a recruiter  is  working  his  entire 
market.  A trend  of  all  seniors,  all  grads,  or  all  non-grads 
depicts  that  recruiters  are  working  a limited  portion  of  the 
available  market. 

c.  The  difference  between  the  dates  appointments 
were  made  and  conducted  should  be  72  hours  or  less.  An 
inordinate  amount  of  time  between  the  occurrences  could 
contribute  to  high  “no  shows”  rates.  Sales  training,  time 
management  training,  or  leadership  to  create  a greater 
sense  of  urgency  may  be  appropriate. 

d.  A low  rate  of  conversion  between  any  two  steps  of 
the  processing  cycle  may  indicate  precisely  what  training 
is  needed  to  improve  the  performance  of  a particular 
recrulten 

(1)  Appointment  Made-Appointanont  Conducted: 

Prospecting  and  sales  technirpies,  clarification  of  instruc- 
tions provided  to  prospects,  motivation  toward  the  ap- 
plicant, making  appointments  vrith  negligible  value. 

(2)  Appointment  Conducted  • MET  Test:  Sales 
training  on  proper  prospecting  techniques  for  quality 
market  penetration. 

(31  MET  Test-Met  Qualified:  Penetration  of  the 
quality  market,  proper  administration  of  CAST/EST,  pro- 
per interpretation  of  CAST/EST  results. 

(4)  MET  Qualified-Physical:  Adequate  follow- 
up, packet  preparation  (overcoming  obstacles  to  obtain 
required  documents),  sales  techniques/avoiding  sale  of 
the  test. 

(5)  Physical-Physical  Qualified:  Proper  prequal- 
ification procedures,  time  management. 

(6)  Physical  Qualified-Contract:  Sales  training, 
avoiding  pre-sale  of  applicant,  product  knowledge,  a 
high  number  of  QNE  and  permanently  disqualified  appli- 
cants. 

e.  In  cases  when  a recruiter  consistently  fails  to  com- 
plete required  actions  prior  to  the  date  in  the  suspense 
column,  the  station  commander  must  determine  what 
causes  are  preventing  prospects  from  being  processed  in 
a timely  manner. 

Conclusion 

The  processing  list  is  only  effective  as  a management 
tool  if  used  on  a daily  basis  to  monitor  recruiter  activities 
and  identify  recruiter  weaknesses.  V 
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MOS  55B 

Ammunition  Specialist 


A soldier  in  combat  can  go  for 
hours  without  water,  days  without 
food,  weeks  without  mail,  months 
without  pay,  but  cannot  survive  a 
minute  without  ammo. 

Old  Army  saying 

The  soldiers  that  get  the  ammuni- 
tion to  the  fighter  are  those  Ordnance 
Corps  MOS  55B  specialists  trained  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Missile  and 
Munitions  Center  and  School 
(USAOMMCS),  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Ala. 

The  Army  is  currently  authorized 
about  3,000  active  and  3,400  reserve 
component  MOS  55B  enlisted  sol- 
diers. Over  the  next  five  years  the 
activation  of  new  Ordnance  ammu- 
nition units  is  expected  to  increase 
this  by  about  900  in  the  active  force 
and  500  in  the  Army  reserve.  These 
soldiers  are  stationed  every  place 
ammunition  is  stored  or  handled. 


The  MOS  55B  Advanced  Individual 
Training  course  taught  at 
USAOMMCS  is  five  weeks,  three 
days  in  length.  The  subjects  taught 
are:  storage,  issue,  receipt,  handling, 
maintenance  and  destruction  of  am- 
munition and  their  components.  The 
course  also  includes  operation  of  the 
rough  terrain  and  electric  forklifts, 
and  palletjacks. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  Ammuni- 
tion Storage  Course,  the  student 
learns  the  fundamentals  of  ammuni- 
tion publications,  the  identification  of 
ammunition  and  its  components,  and 
how  ammunition  functions. 

The  student  progresses  into  am- 
munition hazards  and  fire-fighting 
procedures  to  be  used  at  an  am- 
munition supply  point  (ASP).  The 
soldier  is  made  aware  of  the  real 
estate  requirements  by  learning  the 
safety  quantity  distance  requirements 
and  the  capabilities  of  ammunition 
they  will  be  required  to  store.  The 
future  ammunition  specialist  then 
learns  about  the  facilities  where 
ammunition  can  be  stored  and  how 
to  issue,  receive,  segregate  and  in- 
ventory ammunition,  including  the 
forms  and  publications  used  with  all 
these  transactions. 

Included  in  this  course  is  hands- 


on  training  in  procedures  used  to  ship 
ammunition  and  large  ammunition 
containers  by  vehicle  and  aircraft. 
During  this  training,  the  soldier  is  also 
taught  how  to  rig  ammunition  for 
helicopter  sling-out  operations. 

During  the  last  phase  of  the  course 
the  student  receives  training  in  in- 
specting and  preserving  ammunition. 
This  includes  the  preparation  and 
use  of  explosives  to  destroy  unserv- 
iceable ammunition  and  to  perform 
emergency  destruction  of  ammunition 
in  an  ASP. 

A 3-day,  2-night  field  training  ex- 
ercise has  now  been  included  in  the 
course.  It  is  here,  that  common  sol- 
dier subjects  will  be  incorporated  with 
the  technical  subjects  of  the  Ammu- 
nition Storage  Specialist, thereby  giv- 
ing the  future  ammunition  specialist 
the  opportunity  to  integrate  what  has 
been  learned  in  basic  training  with 
the  subjects  taught  in  advanced  indi- 
vidual training  at  MMCS. 
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